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SEA-STUDIES. 


' ' 7 HO can paint a square yard of 

sea? Its surface, this morn- 
ing, and before it has become perfectly 
smooth under the lifeless air, presents 
an appearance formidable to analysis 
and description, and much more so to 
delineation. Labyrinthine, round-top- 
ped wavelets intersect, forming small 
oval lakelets, of a lighter blue, with thin, 
black-penciled outlines. When the sails 
or the ship’s hull stocps over them in the 
rocking movement of a calm, while the 
little, winding, watery hills retain essen- 
tially the same color, the curved hollows 
take on, for the moment, a yellow or 
black hue, which, as the ship retires, 
breaks up into squares and bars of black 
or gold, and gives place again to blue. 
The effect is like that from the rapid dis- 
persion of drab bonnets and brown coats, 
when a Quaker conventicle was invaded 
by constables in the time of Charles the 
Second. 

In a perfect calm, the task proposed 
is comparatively easy. The color maz- 
arine selected, a shade of purple being 
added, if the day is cloudy, the light 


curve of gentle swell sketched, the pol- 
ished canvas darkened with the body of 
the ship, or whitened by its sails; and the 
work is substantially done. A shoal of 
tiny fish, gleaming with tropical hues— 
one of them leaping from the water and 
dashing out, radiating circles of mimic 
surge—might agreeably diversify this 
picture of still-life. But this would be 
the sport of the artist’s fancy, after the 
conscientious copying of Nature had 
been performed. __ 

Let the air stir ever so lightly from its 
morbid stillness, and then look over the 
ship’s side. See those slender ridges, 
ranged in short, parallel curves, from 
three to six deep. In the space of a 
square yard, fifty other associations of 
waves intersect, similar in size and group- 
ing, but following arcs of various diam- 
eters. Occasionally some lunar or aéri- 
al force will break up several sets of 
curves and drive them before it into fret- 
ted lines, which retain their parallelism, 
and, though straight in general direction, 
plainly reveal their composite character. 
If the water, before the movement of the 
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air, had not fallen to its most complete 
quiet, then those elliptical hollows, be- 
fore mentioned—of which there are, per- 
haps, twelve or fifteen in every square 
yard—with their winding boundaries 
of swell, must form the groundwork of 
the composition. With what exhaustive 
study and painful toil must a painter 
transfer to his canvas these beautiful 
mutable combinations, this infinite di- 
versity of checkered pattern. In first 
reading Tennyson’s line, containing the 
expression, “The wrinkled sea,” I 
thought that reference was made to its 
surface as roughened by ordinary waves. 
But the epithet may have been suggest- 
ed by observations of these crowded and 
slender furrows, very nearly resembling, 
in size and concentric contiguity, the 
characters engraved by time and care 
upon the human face. Whether this 
idea is correct or not, may not the beau- 
tiful figure have been based upon the 
French “vide,” since the word means 
both a wrinkle of the face and a ripple 
of the sea? 

If our imaginary artist is to depict the 
sea as it appears directly behind the ship, 
then broad reaches of level water will 
appear upon the picture, shut in by rap- 
id eddies. These revolve around cornu- 
copias of light-blue, submerged spray, 
with snow of surface-spray heaped at 
the brim. The effect is the same as if a 
company of Tritons were extending up- 
ward their wreathed, ivory-tipped shells, 
about to spring together from the green 
depths. When the ship advances slowly, 
the imprisoned air finds its way upward 
without occasioning any striking appear- 
ance. When the vessel is going very 
fast, the outlines it sketches upon the 
sea are confused and lost. But at an 
ordinary rate of speed, it is pleasant, as 
one leans against the ship’s side, to 
watch the changes in the disturbed wa- 
ter. Here liquid beryl seems poured 
into a sapphire cup, globes of opal ris- 
ing through its depths, and its rim flash- 
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ing with foam of diamond-dust. The 
air will generally ascend through the 
water with homogeneous opacity. But 
sometimes the globules will cluster to- 
gether in a nebulous body, which, in 
shape and color, is the exact counter- 
part of a cloud. Then the cup of sap- 
phire seems a transparent camera-ob- 
scura, containing the sun-sketched like- 
ness of a summer cloud within its conic 
chalcedonic walls. It is singular that 
bubbles of air, rising through water, will 
take the exact structure and hue which 
are assumed by vesicles of water sus- 
pended in air. 

Sometimes the ship’s prow scatters 
spots of snow upon the sea with an un- 
varying richness of contrasted tints, but 
with irregular taste and unequal effect. 
Often it embroiders the blue waves with 
sinuous, shining bands of silver in noble 
and striking designs. These need only 
to be pruned of exuberance and correct- 
ed in irregularity, and the rare and com- 
plete pattern will charm the fastidious 
eye of fashion, and add a grace to the 
white shoulders of beauty. Now and 
then a crater, boiling with emerald lava, 
will, in disappearing, form a very perfect 
watery wheel, with lengthening spokes 
and thinning tire. The foam, thrown up 
in masses and then widening into tracts, 
seems loath to lose its unity of place and 
composition. When broken by the force 
of.the waves, the parts diverge with dif- 
ficulty, and keep up their union by long, 
tenacious, but attenuating opalescent 
lines. So do the wearers of royal vest- 
ments stretch out their frail white arms 
and link their hands, gleaming with gems, 
to hide or suppress the heaving popular 
heart and mighty will beneath them; des- 
tined to be tossed aside by the spray, or 
to subside into the form and color of the 
common element from which they sprang. 

The painter has still another effect to 
produce, if he picture the sea at night. 
One evening, moonless and so cloudy 
that distance could not be judged by the 
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eye, I was leaning over the stern of the 
ship. The sea looked black and infi- 
nitely remote, like the inverted vault of 
heaven. Round, phosphoric lights, vari- 
ous in size and intensity, were the exact 
counterparts of stars; while the white, 
winding, irregular track of the rudder 
seemed the central path of the Milky 
Way. The only incongruous element of 
the scene was the rushing motion of the 
whole, which presently merged its diver- 
sity in added sublimity; as if, the per- 
ceptions of sight and feeling being im- 
measurably quickened and widened, we 
were suddenly to become palpably con- 
scious of the rushing earth under our 
feet, and could note, in its full rapidity, 
the dizzy flight of the stars. It was a 
grand spectacle, but too solemn; and, 
after gazing on it a moment or two, I 
turned away. Later in the night, the 
light that was lacking in the heavens 
sprang out of the sea. All around over 
the ocean, each white wave-pennon bore 
the blazonry of phosphorescence, while 
the: horizon was one ringed rampart of 
liquid flame. Thus, from every quarter 
of the distant dividing-line between cloud 
and sea, there frowned 


“‘ A looming bastion fringed with fire.” 


One night, the water being calm, and 
the moon nearing its full, the path of its 
light presented a spectacle at once beau- 
tiful and curious. At a little distance 
from the ship, began a series of from 
fourteen to twenty golden images of the 
orb, perfectly distinct, although slightly 
oblate, gyrating, without confusion, with- 
in a limited range and with a moderate 
motion, along the low swells of the sea. 
The eye, following this shining track, 
presently fell upon a wave where this 
phenomenon abruptly ceased. The lu- 
minous spheres here divided into zones 
and lines, and broke into scintillating 
points of fire, which exactly reproduced, 
in appearance and motion, the scenes of 
a naval battle. Now single ships would 
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seem to scatter fire over the waves, and 
again they would form in close rank and 
kindle with a long fusillade. Occasion- 
ally a vessel would appear to dart against 
an opposing line of ships, on some sud- 
den mission of daring offense, and pres- 
ently to resume its former station. The 
confusion, hurry, and maneuvres of 
such a conflict were strikingly portray- 
ed. From the lack of movement, which 
is the great defect of painting, this scene 
could never shine from the easel. The 
only drawback noticeable in this imag- 
ined representation of a combat was oc- 
casioned by the small size and rapid 
motion of the fiery frigates. These pe- 
culiarities produced a strong, ludicrous 
effect, and made the scene seem a pup- 
pet exhibition of some famous marine 
contest. Toward the near horizon, there 
lay a small plain, on which the gold light 
was mellowed with predominating silver. 
Its level was furrowed by long ridges, 
which seemed to have resulted from 
days of quiet culture on the part of some 
patient plowman of the deep. 

The Mate of the ship, who stood by 
me and watched the varied display with, 
at least, an equal interest, expressed his 
strong enjoyment of these effects of Nat- 
ure. He added, that these and similar 
phenomena had escaped his notice until 
his attention had been called to them. 
The sea ought, in educating mind, to ex- 
ert, at least, an equal influence with the 
most striking scenery of the land. It 
has a great advantage over the latter irf 
the motion and constant successions of 
its changing views. Standing once on 
the cliff upon which dash the upper falls 
of the Yosemite, from which we were 
looking over the sparkling valley of the 
Merced, a young poet, whom California 
loves to honor and claim as her own, 
called my attention to a fence which trav- 
ersed a meadow far beneath us. The rails 
which composed it seemed to have been 
linked together vertically, presenting the 
appearance of a crooked, jointed pole 
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towering into the air, and were a marked 
and ludicrous incongruity in the splendid 
view. He remarked that a painter, who 
had produced such an effect, would be 
considered adauber. This is onlyasin- 
gle illustration of the constraint resting 
upon artists to avoid too accurate delin- 
eations of land prospects. But on the 
landscape of the sea—if I may be par- 
doned the expression—no such care 
need be exercised. Water never offends 
the sense of beauty when at rest, was 
never known to make an awkward move- 
ment, and imparts its own grace of ac- 
tion to the most unwieldy hulk that floats 
upon it. When Froebel’s system of teach- 
ing to observe, copy, and combine natu- 
ral phenomena shall have become prev- 
alent, the dazzlingly i'lustrated volumes 
of ocean will no longer be sealed books 
to so many persons. Then the coarse 
and trivial pleasures of marine life will 
give room to the exercise of taste and 
genius; and those who make the sea 
their home will contribute far more large- 


ly than they have yet done to the galle- 
ries, the cabinets, and the libraries of the 
world. 


The hot breath of the equator had for 
several days distended our sails, and the 
purple haze, frequent in these low lati- 
tudes, had, for many hours of each day, 
veiled the horizon-line. It had surprised 
me, that, though the sun was indeed 
fierce, the weather was, nevertheless, 
quite enjoyable. This was entirely the 
gracious gift of the wind, and this morn- 
ing it abruptly died away. When Ten- 
nyson sang— 

“ There is no joy but calm,” 
he could not have had a lively experi- 
ence of a calm at sea, and within the 
tropics. Here is all the languor of lotus- 
eaters, without their ease. The close 
cabin is unendurable; for all the previ- 
ously latent odors of paint and varnish 
creep forth at such a time, and, combin- 
ing with the steam of the cargo that rises 
through the floor, drive you at once to 
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the deck. The sea, at first, heaves high 
with the swell of the vanished wind, al- 
though there is not a crest of foam with- 
in the rim of the horizon. As the vessel 
is the idle plaything of the wave, there is 
more motion to the deck than if a heavy 
breeze were blowing. It is altogether 
too much exertion to dodge about under 
slatting sails, with the feeble purpose of 
shunning the burning beams which the 
sun throws furiously and vertically down 
upon the deck. As each surge advances 
toward the ship, you look at it with the 
faint hope that, when close by the gun- 
wale, it will break into spray, and thus 
vary the cheerless prospect with the de- 
lusive suggestion of wind-force. But, 
no; each swell sinks unbroken under 
the rolling ship, with a dull and meas- 
ured thud that grows oppressive and 
painful to the ear. The air is breath- 
less, dense, and parching. As the hours 
limp on, and link themselves unwillingly 
into lingering days, it is only by the 
faintest pulsations, with a long, low 
heaving of the breast, that the great 
heart of the ocean is seen to beat. We 
seem worn watchers at the bed of dying 
Nature, with scarcely life enough left in 
us to watch 
** Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Keeps heaving to and fro.” 

The horizon creeps near, and winds its 
yellow coil close about the ship. A 
strange force muffles life ; for a dormant, 
pigmy Death seems to recline in the cen- 
tral chamber of the brain, with occasion- 
al drowsy and hurtful tossings, while, to 
every sense and limb, is radiated a con- 
sciousness of its sickening presence. All 
may not be equally passive and sensitive 
to its power, but the peculiar sensation 
is experienced by all who climb the equa- 
torial hill, even though the swooning air 
may not quite degenerate into calm. 

The fifth dawn shows us that we have 
been shut in during the night by a vault 
of purple cloud. Some energy must have 
been stirring to effect this, though the 
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cause is not apparent in any change of the 
prospect, except that the masts of an east- 
ward-bound ship just break the northern 
horizon, and, by feebly varying the mo- 
notony of the view, show its former op- 
pressiveness rather than bring apprecia- 
ble relief. The cloud above is so dense 
and uniform in texture as to give no hint 
of the place of the sun in the heavens. 
Imagine yourself, near the close of this 
day which you have just endured, reclin- 
ing upon deck. Tired out by the same- 
ness of the glassy water and the leaden 
sky, you lean against the sky- light, and 
shut youreyes. You know not how long 
you have been in,this posture, but the 
aimlessly creaking spars, and the help- 
less roll of the ship, have never been ab- 
sent from the dull pain of your dreams. 
You are suddenly roused by what seems 
the waft of a fan over your scorched feat- 
ures. Could that have been a puff of 
wind? O, no! it was only the sigh of 
an exhausted sail overhead. You again 
close your eyes in utter disappointment 
and ennui. Presently, something again 
breathes, or brushes, over your face, as 
if a zephyr—tinier than any bird that 
ever chipped a shell — was first opening 
against your cheek plumes that were yet 
half down, and was piping in your ear 
the first feeble, but joyous, whistle of his 
life—a whistle which is, as yet, scarcely 
any thing shriller than a whisper. You 
start up, and look over the ship’s side. 
There is a faint blur on the glassy water, 
as when a mirror is breathed upon. You 
glance back to the after-deck. The Cap- 
tain is standing with intent eyes and 
raised right-hand. You look upward. 
The sombre mantle of heaven is, at one 
corner, doubled upon itself, and ravels 
out at the fold into fringes of rack. You 
Strain your eyes toward the sea again, to 
catch the earliest glimpse of spray —the 
first positive token of coming wind. The 
blur has roughened into ripples ; the rip- 
ples are momently deepening. Were 
there not two or three bubbles breaking 
on the top of that wave ?—and, in another 
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minute, you see an unmistakable snowy 
crest. Hereand there, at wide intervals, 
another, and yet others, appear, till white 
banners are everywhere flung to the 
breeze by the mustering ranks of the sea. 
The Captain has long ere this ascertain- 
ed the wind’s direction, and has ordered 
that the yards should be bent to win its 
utmost force. The sprightly shouts of 
the sailors, with the quick, intermitted 
creakings of the tense ropes, keep time 
to the music of the altered air and ocean. 
For now, instead of soundless swell and 
sullen splash, the waters chatter and gur- 
gle about the ship, making such melody 
as they strike from the cool stones of the 
old wharves at home, when, after a sultry 
summer day, you saunter down from hot 
rooms to inhale the Atlantic’s delicious 
breath. Onward rushes the ship, toss- 
ing broad sheets of foam from her flying 
prow. 
“Blow, Wind! and crack your cheeks,” 

and bear us past these blazing bounda- 
ries. 


The ship had been tossing in a belt of 
sea which is uniformly stirred by light 
and mocking winds, and illuminated at 


night by frequent lightnings. The wind 
would box the compass—that is, blow 
from all quarters in regular succession. 
This, 0. course, kept the sailors con- 
stantly at work, m bracing the yards to 
suit the shifting air; and when, within a 
short time, every conceivable position of 
the spars had been realized, the breeze 
would excite the Captain’s wrath by dy- 
ing away altogether. Suddenly the ca- 
pricious and intermittent murmurs of the 
air merged in the cheery whistle of the 
northern trades, which alighted in the 
rigging and curved the sails with steady 
and genial force. Every characteristic 
of the trade- wind region is the reverse 
of tropical, although it is bounded in 
both hemispheres by the parallels of 25° 
and 10°. The picture of one day is that 
of all days passed within its precincts. It 
is specially pleasing to a Californian, who 
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has, perhaps, grown slightly weary of 
the steady brilliancy of summer suns, 
alternating with the almost equally steady 
course of winter rains. It brings to his 
mind those few fugitive autumn - days, 
when the fine- veined clouds, half melt- 
ing into mist, and swiftly, stealthily 
changeful in form and place—the sun- 
light mellowed by screens of rack and 
haze—and the blurred outlines of distant, 
rounded hills, give sweet promise of rain 
in the sky. Softness, serenity, and mod- 
eration reign over this Beulah of waters. 
The wind changes very little in direc- 
tion—never rises into a gale, never sinks 
into a calm. It is a region of negative 
qualities, and neutral tints. The sea, 
here and there, climbs by cords of mist 
into the sky. The heat of the sun is 
tempered by clouds and by the wind, 
which, the first day or two, seemed al- 
most chill. While the sun is shining, 
rain gathers over the sea, which, for a 
few minutes, several times each day, 
drops gently into the ocean. Under the 
equable wind; the water presents very 
much the same appearance everywhere ; 
and I fancy the view to be very like that 
of the broad moors of Haworth, which 
are so lovingly, and with such unique 
beauty, pictured by Charlotte Bronté. 
Great ridges of water bound the horizon, 
momentarily resembling the undulations 
of Northumbrian scenery. The uniform 
color is breken only by broad drifts of 
yellow gulf-weed, from the great Sar- 
gasso Sea. These drifts here and there 
crown or cover the mobile slopes, as, on 
the great, brown knolls of California, 
reaped wheat-fields suck in through their 
cut straws the white wine of the sun- 
light, or as when, in a lowering day, 
tracts of sunshine gleam on upland hills. 

This district has been described as 
one of neutral colors; but to this state- 
ment there is one exception, peculiarly 
grateful to me, as a Californian. During 
the long stretch of summer days, the 
pledging fires of the rainbow, banished 
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from half our year, are greatly missed 
from our scenery. It is especially de- 
lightful, in traversing this zone, to see, 
thickly strewn upon the horizon, frag- 
ments of broken rainbows, promiscu- 
ously piled or ranged in broken order. 
They glisten, grow peculiarly rich and 
deep in tint, and then quickly vanish, tore- 
appear as quickly. Here and there, with 
rapid change of base, erect, prismatic 
shafts rise from the near crests of waves, 
like the shattered columnar door - posts 
of some picturesque and wide, but arch- 
less portal, which, vivid with tropical 
sheen, springs from undulating, Egyp- 
tian sands. ; 

Notwithstanding the entire absence of 
gorgeous coloring, last night’s sunset 
seemed the finest I had everseen. There 
were but two colors in the western light 
—a faint, but clear violet, and a light, 
yet brilliant yellow. Deep banks of 
vapor rested upon the sea—as usually 
occurs, both at sunrise and sunset, in 
these regions. The violet was above 
the clouds; the yellow penciled their 
upper margin, broke through rifts in 
the cloudy strata, poured through pil- 
lared arches, and lighted up dusky cav- 
erns over a third of the horizon. Di- 
rectly in the forsaken path of the sun, a 
delicate thread of silver, embroidering 
the trail of his violet robe, promised the 
brief aid of the new moon in prolonging 
the western fires. In the opposite east, 
vast shields of massy mist, with black 
bosses fading into snowy and bright ash- 
colored edges, stood out against the 
gentle presence of the declining day. 
Above the ship’s masts, the stars shone 
out in growing ranks, and with a tran- 
quil lustre peculiar to this sky. 

A Portuguese man-of-war passes us 
now and then. This name, with true 
sailor’s satire, is given to a small, bulb- 
ous, bag-like-looking creature, with sev- 
eral muscular masts, supporting a fan- 
like sail, which he raises or reefs at will. 
Long, fibrous tentacula reach downward 
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into the water, resembling banks of oars. 
But instead of floating a single, distinct- 
ive flag, with a cosmopolitan caprice — 
due, perhaps, to a wide and constant 
travel—he displays, at pleasure, the col- 
ors of all nations. In other latitudes, I 
have seen these animals of a pearly 
sheen, and of a vivid blue; but all that 


I have seen here have been tinted like 
the one that passed under the ship’s side 
this afternoon. The radiating centre of 
the fan was of a deep, reddish purple, 
and the smooth, shell-like border of a 
brilliant pink. Its body was indistinctly 
visible, but sent a shimmer of carmine 
through the heaving water. 
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HEY sat opposite me, leaning heav- 
T ily from each other, and looking 
sour and sullen. By these signs I knew 
they were man and wife. 

“My dear, I hope you are comforta- 
ble.” The man who said this was short, 
dark, heavy, and black- bearded, with a 
niche in the side of his nose. He look- 
ed straight at my boots as he spoke, and 
did not deign to even lift his heavy brows 
in herdirection. We had sat in the stage 
silent for hours. When he spoke, she 
merely dusted her threadbare silk witha 
large, gloved hand, half straightening, as 
if adjusting her spinal column, coughed 
slightly, and subsided into statuary. 

“T hope you are comfortable, my 
dear,” he spoke again, in the same tone 
and manner—a tone and manner as cold 
and false as an epitaph. No answer 
from the statuary, not even a ruffle; and, 
whatever may have been the hopes of the 
short, dark man, as to the comfort of the 
tall, fair woman, it was very evident that 
he was not altogether comfortable him- 
self. After awhile, she impatiently drew 
off her glove, and I saw that there were 
no finger-nails on her right-hand. How 
fortunate, thought I, for her husband! 
Finally, I saw that she wanted to “blow 
him up;” and not having the slightest 
objection, I took the first opportunity to 
get a seat outside. 

“Who are they?” said I, twisting my 
head inquiringly toward the pair in the 
coach. 


The driver snapped his silk under the 
leaders’ heels, and, from under the stiff 
hat that rested’on his nose, answered: 

““Webfeet.” 

A well-known, but not popular writer, 
as far as the will of Oregon goes, once 
wrote, when on the tour of the Pacific, 
that California ended and Oregon began 
where white sugar failed, and a brown, 
Kanaka article was substituted. This 
is, perhaps, fiction; but it is safe to say 
that even the Chinese wall does not di- 
vide two more distinct peoples than did 
the Siskiyou Mountains, until within a 
very few years. And, even now, after 
the infusion of the new life, the original 
Chinook or Cayuse Oregonian—a trans- 
planted cross of Pike and Posey County 
—remains, as uninformed and unaffected 
as the Chinaman, after twenty years’ 
contact with the Yankee. 

These people held, by donation of the 
Government, all the best portions of the 
State; every head of a family holding 
640 acres, as arule. They put up log- 
cabins, fenced in a calf-pasture and a 
cabbage - patch, turned their stock loose 
on the native meadows, and, living on 
the increase of the same, reared as idle 
and worthless a generation as ever the 
sun went down upon. The old men 
trapped, traded in stock, ate, smoked, 
and slept, were very hospitable in their 
way, and, no doubt, were happy. The 
young men wore long hair, rode spotted 
Cayuse horses; in fact, lived mostly on 
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horseback, and mixed largely with the 
Indians. True, there were many men 
of enterprise, education, and all that, in 
this country—skilled mechanics, fine 
farmers, good lawyers, and sound men 
generally, who held and still hold high 
places in the State; but, as a rule, the 
old Oregonian was and is a distinct and 
singular individual. This is the manner 
of man I found on the Wallamet, twenty 
years ago. 

Twenty years ago, the old Oregonian, 
with his cattle on a hundred hills, had 
neither butter nor milk on his table, save 
that which he bought of his neighbor, 
the newly arrived immigrant. He is the 
same to-day—improvident and uncivil- 
ized. The first one you encounter is on 
the Oregon side of the Siskiyou Mount- 
ains. He stands in the door as the stage 
passes, with his hands in his pockets, 
patches on his knees, and with three or 
four blue-haired children clinging to his 
legs and staring at the great stage-coach. 
He wears a broad, slouch hat, long hair, 


and looks as though he had just got out 


of bed, and is only half awake. But 
what will attract your attention at this 
first house in Oregon, is the immense 
sign that stretches across the toll-road. 
We pass under it as under a great gate- 
way on entering an ancient city. The 
letters:are so large and prominent that 
they suggest a popular text in Holy 
Writ: 

“T-O-L-E ROAD.” 

“What does that mean?” Charley 
Robinson, who held the lines at my el- 
bow, again snapped the silk at his lead- 
ers, and, lifting his head to the Great 
Rogue River Valley before us, said, 
“That means that we are in Oregon.” 

Oregon is an anomaly. With a pop- 
ulation made up largely of such people, 
she has always had some man in Con- 
gress who was, in his day, a power in the 
land. 

Here you pass a house that stands in 
a little pen, mossy with age. In it a 
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generation has been born and raised, 
yet it has never hada window. Get into 
the house, if you can for the dogs and 
deer-skins under your feet, and there 
you find an order of things not much 
above the simple s¢wash. The next 
house you pass, perhaps, will be a model 
of architecture and rural ornamentation, 
with people polite and progressive. And 
so it goes. Oregon is wonderfully mix- 
ed. The best and the worst of men; 
the sunniest and wettest of weather, and 
the first and most worthless live stock in 
the world. Rogue River Valley, which 
mainly lies away from that stream to the 
south, on Bear River, is a staid, sweet 
place. Rains are less frequent here 
than farther on, and many accept it as 
a compromise between the droughts of 
California and the great rains of the 
Wallamet, and are not to be allured 
away, although it is now the most iso- 
lated portion of the State. This is the 
only part of Oregon that has a military 
history. Away down the valley, not un- 
like a magnificent castle in appearance, 
stands Table Rock, the old fortress of 
Captain fohn, the famous Chief of the 
Rogue River Indians. Here were fought 
some sharp skirmishes ; and here Gen- 
eral Lane, “the Marion of Mexico,” re- 
ceived wounds and won laurels in the 
capture of the battlement. The brave 
old Chief and his son, who burnt and 
butchered successfully up and down this 
lovely valley for many years, are even 
now, I believe, prisoners of war at Alca- 
traz. He fought to the last, and even 
when on the ship on the way, to his mil- 
itary prison, the reckless old savage, 
with his son, rose against the officers 
one night, and fought till they were both 
shot down. But bad Indians die hard; 
and, I believe, they both recovered, 
though the old warrior lost a leg in this 
his last battle. He is now nearly for- 
gotten, and his wild and bloody history 
unwritten. 

Umpqua Valley is really no vailey at 
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all, but a succession of little hills, with 
dimples and depressions along the crook- 
ed, rocky Umpqua and its tributaries. 
Roseburg is a little, peaceful - looking 
town of a thousand souls er more, but 
it is no baby, and has a bloody record. 
Here, on this rickety old bridge, a howl- 
ing mob hung its victim; and there, in 
that dusty, dog-fennel street, last sum- 
mer, the editors of the two rival little pa- 
pers had a lively six-shooter war-dance, 
and, when the ball closed, three editors 
were found fearfully wounded. The cold, 
cold world may learn with a possible 
tinge of regret, that no one of the three 
has, so far, died of his wounds. Back 
yonder, on the banks of the Umpqua, 
one night, at a little country ball, a mis- 
understanding arose, and, in a moment, 
more than half a dozen strong, fine young 
men lay dead or dying on the floor. 

Roseburg is the home of the Lanes— 
once the political power of the State— 
and up this creek, that comes pitching 
down between the great oak-topped hills, 
three miles in an easterly direction, and 
four miles perpendicular, as his son has 
it, lives General Joseph Lane—soldier, 
Governor, Senator, and at last candidate 
for the Vice- Presidency. Very old is 
the General now, and quite retired, but 
the same as of old. His quiet, unpre- 
tending fireside and frugal meal are 
shared by the hermit the same now as 
when-he was not poor, but strong and 
well-to-do, a great politician, and a pow- 
er in the land. 

Boats do not reach Roseburg; but 
down the rocky Umpqua, at Scotsburg, 
was once a lively trade, and many steam- 
ers decked the river—a river rich in scen- 
ery, deep and dark from rugged cliffs 
in many places, and then overshadowed 
by the spicy myrtle. Two hours’ ride 
from this little town, through rolling hills 
of oak, and we touch the advance of 
Holladay’s railroad army. Farther on, 
we pass a town of tents. Thousands of 
men, it seems—and mostly Chinamen— 
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are at work, like beavers, sweeping away 
the great fir-forest, that shuts out the sun 
the whole year through. Two hundred 
miles from Portland, and three hundred 
miles from the sea, by the line of travel, 
we take the cars. At present, the gap 
between the California and Oregon sec- 
tions, that the traveler has to cross by 
coach, is three days’ hard travel; but it 
is safe to say that, in another year, some- 
where up about the Siskiyou Mountains, 
the last spike will be driven. The Ore- 
gon section has the heavier force em- 
ployed, is displaying the greater energy, 
and will probably first reach the junc- 
tion. 

We are now in the matchless and 
magnificent Wallamet Valley, fifty miles 
wide, one hundred and fifty long, water- 
ed and timbered like a park, and capa- 
ble of being turned into one unbroken 
field of grain. The cold, clear river, 
with its fringe of balsam and fir, winds 
directly through its length; while, on 
either hand, far back in the clouds, loom 
mountains, black in their forests of eter- 
nal green. Here, if a man sows, he shall 
surely reap; while many even reap who 
do not sow at all, for a succession of vol- 
unteer crops is nonew thing. Here the 
seasons never fail. That reliable indi- 
vidual, known as the oldest inhabitant— 
who, I believe, makes his home in Ore- 
gon—fails to remember a time, in the 
last hali-century, when this prolific val- 
ley failed the husbandman. Here, on 
the river, at the head of navigation, is 
Eugene City—a dear, delightful town 
among the oaks, but slow and badly 
“hide-bound.” Itneeds a good shaking 
up; wants some one who has the courage, 
and is enough its friend, to tell it of its 
sins. Here are six great church-buildings 
—never half filled —and hardly two de- 
cent school-houses. Here is a great army 
of boys growing up, proficient chiefly in 
the mysteries of “kissing-bees” and 
country-dances. No trades, no profes- 
sions, no education to speak of; nothing 
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but helpless dependence on the “old 
man.” This is a representative interior 
town. After awhile, the keen, cultivat- 
ed Yankee will come along, and push 
these young men off the track, out of 
their homes, back into the mountains; 
and they will murmur some, and wonder 
how it is, but should not complain. 

Here, too, is an army of men at war 
with the railroad. Men, whose land has 
been trebled in value by the location of 
this line, are fighting every foot of its 
advance. While some men, awake to 
the interests of the country, have gener- 
ously given a right of way to the enter- 
prise, the sleepy Webfoot, who is afraid 
his cow will be run over and his grass 
burnt up by the railroad, is suing for 
damages, and displaying an energy in his 
opposition that he has never shown in 
any thing else. If Holladay had under- 
taken to pass through the lines of the 
Apache Indians, he could not have en- 
countered more trouble than this class 
of people have given him in Oregon. 

A little way from here is the junction 
of the East Side and West Side lines, 
both owned by Holladay. The “West 
Side,” with its southern terminus now in 
the city of Portland, but which will be 
carried to Astoria, runs all the way up 
the west side of the Wallamet; while 
the “ East Side” keeps up the other side, 
and makes its crossing just below the 
forks of the river, to the junction; thus 
giving this valley railroad advantages 
equal to any in the Union. In fact, it is 
safe to say, that, at the end of the pres- 
ent year, Oregon will have more railroad, 
according to its population, than any 
State you can name. 

Be sure and stop at Albany, a little 
wide-spread town on the east bank of 
the Wallamet; for this is the heart of 
the valley. Ten and twenty miles, in 
many directions, you see only level 
fields, farm-houses, and orchards. It 
looks much like Illinois. Wheat is the 
great production. It never fails. No 
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floods, no droughts, no grasshoppers, 
no weevil; nothing that can make the 
farmer feel less secure than if insured. 
Here are fields, I am told, that for twen- 
ty successive years have brought forth 
their unfailing crops of wheat, without 
fallow or manure. However, we must 
know that such is not the rule, and, at 
best, is only a shiftless Webfoot way of 
getting on that no farmer should boast of. 
Still, if there is a soil under the sun that 
can endure such culture, this is surely 
the soil. Go down to the river, and see 
where it has cut through its banks of fif- 
teen feet of loam and black alluvial bot- 
tom, and you will agree with me. Yet, 
with these broad and matchless fields, all 
kinds of produce are high and scarce. All 
along the stage-line through the south- 
ern part of the State, the drivers stated 
they could not get oats at even $1 a 
bushel, and had to feed wheat to a great 
extent. This is remarkable. Labor is 
needed here. I have taken pains to look 
into this, and write advisedly. Nearly 
twenty years’ residence in the State, and 
then recent observations abroad, where 
I could make comparisons, enable me 
to speak truly, as well as plainly; and I 
think it safe to say that no country pre- 
sents nearly so many attractions to set- 
tlers, either with or without means, as this. 
There are some who complain of the cli- 
mate of this valley—and it is certainly not 
attractive during the winter months—yet 
it is almost exactly like that of England, 
with the advantage of temperature on the 
side of Oregon. That of England is a 
little more cold and crisp, while this is 
the more damp and humid of the two, 
but not excessively so. 

Salem, the Capital (how one tires of 
these old Eastern names all through this 
country. Why not, like California, have 
given pretty local names to their towns? 
Named them after the old Indian chiefs, 
for instance, who wore feathers in their 
hair and quills in their noses, and were 
well up in the art of tomahawking mis- 
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sionaries), is in the woods, on the banks 
of the Wallamet. This is the Boston 
of Oregon: famous for its schools and 
churches. The city is magnificent in 
dimensions ; is, in fact, rather thickly 
settled for the country: yet, far too thin- 
ly settled for a city. 

A little while ago, this State was called 
a northern county of California. This 
infant commonwealth then stood holding 
on to her apron-strings, and looking up 
into her face helpless and pleading-like, 
much as a barefooted country girl to a 
big, proud sister just back from board- 
ing-school. Then you may remember, 
also, that California frowned a little, look- 
ed wise, talked patronizingly, and put on 
many airs. Now, Oregon is her rival. 
She has a city, railroads, commerce, and 
wealth. Yet she is still tied up by the 
old “* Webfoot” laws. A county can not 
incur a debt in excess of $5,000, while 
the State is almost powerless to contract 
under the present Constitution. And 
what can be said ef the laws of a State 


where a legislator receives the same pay 


as a Chinese day-laborer? However, a 
new order of things is here, and this will 
soon pass away., Oregon, in the last 
year, has become thoroughly wakened 
from her twenty years’ sleep, and she 
now wears a new face. Holladay has 
galvanized her into a real life, vigor, and 
energy that will last. 

I do not say that this man built the 
city, or brought all the wealth and ready 
money that now floods the State; but I 
do venture to say that he has done more 
in that direction than any other indi- 
vidual. His ships go directly from the 
Wallamet to Liverpool, laden with grain, 
and they return with iron. The English 
eat the bread of the Wallamet on the 
Thames, and Oregon is thus made rich 
with English money. Itis safe to add that 
money is more plentiful in this new State 
to-day, and more readily earned, than in 
any other part of the world. Holladay 
having had a great part in bringing about 
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this recent prosperity, he is, as a matter 
of course, an object of jealousy, and re- 
ceives the guerrilla attacks of the Web- 
foot portion of the Oregon press, already 
famous for personal onslaught. He is 
treated as a sort of fearful earthquake, 
that is finally to swallow up Oregon, 
Mount Hood, Webfeet, and all. The 
great sin with which he now stands 
charged is that of having designs on 
the Senate; while the truth is, he is not 
even a citizen of the State. His resi- 
dence is in New York—that is, if a ten- 
thousand-acre farm, and a home that 
cost half a million, can be considered a 
residence. This Pacific Cesar may have 
ambition, but it does not lie in the di- 
rection of the United States Senate; 
certainly not from Oregon. This splen- 
did specimen of American energy and 
Western manhood was born in Bour- 
bon County, Kentucky, and is now just 
fifty. His family resides in Paris. With 
his twenty years of stormy life on the 
Pacific, he looks to be only in his prime. 
I pronounce him one of the finest types 
of manhood the West can boast of. 
Portland is split in two by the Wal- 
lamet, not far from its confluence with 
the Columbia, with the larger half on the 
right bank. This is now, by far, the 
most prosperous town on the Pacific. 
It is, in many senses of the word, a city, 
though its bankers and merchants— 
mostly home-made, or “valley -tan” — 
still show traces of their weak pin-feath- 
ers, and decline to take any great flights 
in speculation or outside commerce. 
This place has singular attractions of 
scenery. Here is a sort of blended sav- 
age and civilized life, that is encountered 
nowhere else. The town is in the heart 
of a forest deeper than the Black Woods 
of Germany. May be it is these woods 
that give it the sense of newness, and 
make it seem as if built but yesterday. 
On every hill-side the trees press hard 
on the town, and in some places over- 
shadow the new, white houses. The 
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contrast of color is rich. In some places 
you see great stumps of trees in the 
streets: the town has grown so fast, they 
have not had time to decay. 

To see the town and forest well, and 
enjoy the wild and the tame, the natural 
and the artificial, go back on the fir- 
topped hills, a mile west of the river, 
and turn your face toward sunrise and 
Mount Hood. Here, with your back 
jammed up against a wood, dense, deep, 
and magnificent, you have a mile of city 
at your feet; then a tide-river, with many 
ships, and not unlike the Thames; then 
a mile of open town; then firs, tall, tall- 
er, deep, dense, and black as Erebus, in 
the distance ; then hills, forest-crowned, 
of course; then grander hills, still black 
with forests, but nearly hidden in the 
clouds —rolling clouds, that sometimes 
sweep like seas, then drift, and lazily 
drag themselves through the tree-tops ; 
higher up are peaks, crags, clouds ; then 
Mount Hood, rugged, scarred, and bro- 
ken, matchless and magnificent, and 
white forever, as the throne of God. 

Grand and lovely, beyond the touch 
of words, are these steep and stupendous 
peaks of snow in Oregon, when flashing 
under a summer sun. Hood is only an 
elder brother of a well-raised family. 
Under skies that are less intensely blue, 
they might not thrill you so. Did they 
stand as in other lands, only as addi- 
tions to and extensions of other mount- 
ains, gray, barren, and colorless, the ef- 
fect then might not be so great. But 
here, the shining pyramids of white, 
starting sudden and solitary from the 
great black sea of firs, standing as sup- 
porting pillars to the dome of intense 
blue sky, startle, thrill, and delight you, 
though you have stood unmoved before 
the sublimest scenes on earth. 

It is an hour or so from Portland to 
where the Wallamet joins hands with 
the cold Columbia, and a full day’s sail 
down that river to the sea. The first 
thing you do on this day’s journey is to 
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take out your book for notes, and write : 
“What splendid forests! Green! black! 
boundless!” Then you turn a point in 
the river, pass a fleet of clouds laden 
with rain for the upper valley, and write 
again, “Forests! black! billowy and 
magnificent ;” and so on, all day, till 
you almost tire of the splendor and maj- 
esty of the scene. The woods come 
down to the waters’ edge, and all day 
long, neither on the Washington Terri- 
tory nor Oregon side do you see open 
land enough to turn a four-in-hand. But 
the soil is very rich, I know from obser- 
vations of old, and though the face of 
the ground is broken, it will admit of 
many farms. Now and then the Colum- 
bia is miles in width, is never narrow, 
and has many islands, thick with forests 
of ash, and balsam, and maple. 

Many lumber- mills are along the riv- 
er’s edge, with little towns building 
about them; but they have hardly made 
a dimple in the exhaustless sea of tim- 
ber. In places, ash and maple fringe 
the river, instead of fir; and now and 
then a black, basaltic cliff, not much un- 
like the Hudson Palisades, hangs above 
us. But, as a rule, the river is wide 
and shallow, with alluvial shores. 

Astoria, the oldest town in the State, 
has a Historical Society and a historian. 
It is a sweet, but not a thriving place at 
all, and clings helplessly to a humid hill- 
side that seems to want to slide into the 
great, bay-like river. Above the town 
are low, broken, timbered hills, fallen 
trees, burnt black, and tumbled up and 
down and across; then sturdy firs up 
the river away, stately black in their 
intense green, impenetrable! Clouds 
drag lazily through their tops, and are 
tangled there, like floss. Sometimes 
you see the hill-tops bursting through 
the clouds, with the fir-trees tossing in 
the wind; and that is very grand. Across 
the river, some miles away, you see 
some cliffs of rock, a little town or two, 
and a steamer stealing around the points 
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that run out into the river. The scenery 
here is all natural—wild, but peaceful, 
splendid, and impressive! The stillness 
is marked and imposing. Even the pet- 
rels and the sea-doves that blow about 
in flocks are still as ghosts. When you 
look above the fleets of snowy clouds 
that come silently in from the stormy 
ocean, to the cliffs and firs across the 
river —the ships, and clouds, and birds, 
and all things seeming to drift in dreamy 
silence —it is passing grand, and, after 
all, you are thankful for Oregon, the 
great cloud-land, her matchless forests, 
and her mountains. 

Although this little town of the Astors 
is twelve miles from the open sea, the 
ocean steamers touch land no more in 
Oregon, after casting loose from this. 
When we had descended to dinner, and 
were seated at the table—which, by the 
way, was about the best I had seen since 
leaving San Francisco—I saw what I 
took to be the blonde companion of the 
black man I had encountered in the 
coach when crossing the Siskiyou Mount- 
ains. She seemed supremely happy now, 
and leaned warmly toward a brown- 
whiskered man, in a miner’s overshirt, 
with six-shooter in his belt, who sat, all 
attention, at her side. He bombarded 
her with all manner of dishes and deli- 
cacies as they talked in a low, cooing 
tone, and seemed oblivious to every 
thing save each other, and their hash! 
Finally, she raised her right-hand in a 
sort of affectionate gesture to the brown- 
bearded man at her side, and then I knew 
that I was not mistaken. 

“Just married,” said the Captain, 
nudging at me with his left elbow, as he 
winked at the happy pair and looked 
straight down in his plate. 

“Just married! just divorced, I should 
say!’’ chipped in a little, old maid, in 
black, who sat up close to the Captain’s 
right; and she said it in a bitter, spiteful 
way, too, as if she was grating her teeth 
and trying to stick pins into somebody’s 
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back. A queer, little, sour, dried-up ap- 
ple was she, whom I took to be a dis- 
appointed and dyspeptic strong - minded 
importation from the East; yet one who 
knew every body and every thing, and 
had a ready opinion for all occasions 
and on all affairs. She wore glasses, 
and, I should say, had drank strong Bo- 
hea tea till she was as tough and tawny 
as a Chinaman. 

“They are just divorced —that is, a 
portion of them—the female portion ;” 
and here the wise and ancient virgin set- 
tled the glasses on her nose, and looked 
as though she believed in herself thor- 
oughly, and felt that she had said a real- 
ly clever thing. 

“Very true,” answered the Captain, 
gently; “divorced yesterday, married 
to-day, and now off to California for 
their honey-moon. What adds to the in- 
terest of the situation, her former hus- 
band—a short, black man, in black —is 
with us, a passenger in the steerage.” 

“Ts it possible!” 

“¢Possible!’ All things in that line 
are possible in Oregon.” 

“Softly, there,” chimed in an old Or- 
egonian, who was jammed up against the 
old maid’s right elbow. ‘Oregon is not 
responsible for all the vagabonds that 
cross her lines. These people, I hap- 
pen to know, are from down the coast— 
California— your own State, Captain. 
This lady down at the other end of the 
avenue, started first to Chicago to get 
divorced, but when that matrimonial 
Eden went up the fiume, she switched 
off and came to Oregon, as the next 
best place in the Union for her pur- 
pose.” 

This man was a firm believer in his 
new State; and, as we arose from the 
table, sauntered out on deck, and stood 
in the clouds that came driving in from 
the sea, he declared that he would not 
allow it to be traduced, even in such a 
trifling matter as divorces ! 


Here we are at the bar. The ship 
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begins to roll and lurch. One feels 
nervous and uneasy, and something 
worse than snakes seems creeping up 
and down the spine. Passengers look 
at each other, and turn pale. Now they 


turn and lean, and look into the sea for 
whales and pretty mermaids ! 
The savage old Columbia 


Mercy! 


SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. 
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pitches us out of her mouth into the sea, 
as if glad to get rid of us—as if we were 
a sort of Jonah. A stormy sea is this; 
and in this, the winter season, one of the 
roughest in the world. Here are indeed 
the seas the poet would adore: 


“ The seas full of wonder and peril, 
Blown white round the capes of the North.” 





SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. 


An August in the highlands 

Is a chilly shadow of my lands; 
O! for an hour of the fervent heat 

That nurses the South Sea Islands. 


Your harvest’s a quick comer, 
Your flail a tireless hummer; 

The century -plant grows old, and dies, 
In the prime of a South Sea summer. 


When smuggling bees hum over 
Their honey in the clover, 

I think of the honey -beds I know, 
And storm like a South Sea rover. 


When the winds begin to mutter, 
My heart is in a flutter ; 

For I dream of foam and a roaring reef, 
And a rakish South Sea cutter; 


In spite of all endeavor, 
Her straining low lines sever ; 

A crash, a wreck, and a watery grave — 
Or a South Sea home forever! 


I long for a palm thatch cover, 
Where chattering parrots hover ; 
hate these dreary fields and folk, 
And sigh for a South Sea lover. 


At the glow of sandy reaches, 
How all my soul beseeches 

One glimpse of the far-off, blue, blue wave 
That laps on the South Sea beaches! 


For my heart is full of trouble, 

Of cares on cares that double; 
And out of the core of a citron gourd 

I blow me a South Sea bubble! 
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ITTLE, if any thing, about the 
L. story can be gleaned from the 
Martelle annals. For it was not a mat- 
ter of which the family could endure 
even the memory; and hence, in those 
records, so carefully devoted to the com- 
memoration of high alliances and deeds 
of gallantry and honor, there appears, 
in the case of Hugh Martelle, only a 
barren entry of birth and death. 

It began in the great’ cathedral, late 
upon the afternoon of St. Pancras’ Day, 
when the soft twilight was gradually 
closing in about the gray, sculptured 
walls. When a few lingering rays of 
the setting. sun, gleaming through the 
richly stained glass of the windows, fell 
upon the marble pavement of the nave, 
pouring over the tessellated blocks broad 
patterns of gold and purple light, which, 
fora moment, shone bright and dazzling, 
then became flickering and uncertain, 
and, at last, one by one, gently faded 
away. When, after a moment of confu- 
sion, the great cathedral had become de- 
serted, excepting where, here and there, 
at the foot of some heavy, overshadow- 
ing column, a single form could be seen 
crouching down, unwilling, in the awak- 
ened fervor of devotion, to quit the sa- 
cred place. 

Then it was that the clashing of steel, 
mingled with loud oaths and alternate 
cries for assistance and revenge, re- 
sounded from the very entrance of the 
porch. Ata sound so unsuited to the 
sanctity of the place, each remaining 
worshiper started up, and stood with 
blanched countenance gazing down the 
nave, endeavoring to comprehend the 
meaning of the angry clamor. 

“A De Bracy! Revenge! A De 
Bracy!” cried three or four infuriat- 


ed voices at the porch. “Down with 
him!” 

“A Martelle! Help!” was the sin- 
gle response, in a tone of alarm and des- 
peration. 

The clash of weapons continued ; they 
fought their way still farther into the 
body of the cathedral, and, in a moment, 
while the few worshipers stood irreso- 
lute whether to remain or fly, one of the 
combatants, holding in his hand a rapier 
dripping with blood, was forced through 
the inner door into the nave. For a sec- 
ond he yet stood at bay; and then, as 
three or four pressed hard upon him, he 
turned and fled toward the altar. The 
others pursued for a few steps, then sud- 
denly stopped, impressed with the irrev- 
erence of their action, slowly sheathed 
their swords, and, scowling fearfully, 
strode out. Only one remained, with 
his weapon unsheathed, watching the re- 
ceding figure of the fugitive. He, too, 
at length thrust his sword into its scab- 
bard, with an energy which made the 
arches of the building echo, and then, 
with an oath of disappointed rage, he 
passed out through the porch. The few 
whose devotions had been so suddenly 
interrupted stole cautiously away, and 
the fugitive was left apparently alone. 

The flying man advanced toward the 
altar, near which he flung himself, pant- 
ing from the exertion he had undergone, 
and smiling now and then in satisfaction 
at his escape and their discomfiture. 
Nevertheless, a shade of trouble passed 
across his face, as he fancied that he 
saw figures clustering about the far-off 
porch. But his fears were vain. The 
sanctuary of the altar was too powerful 
to be violated, and, though an army 
might peer in through every window, 
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the criminal who had once gained the 
holy precincts was safe. 

All at once the fugitive heard him- 
self addressed, and, looking behind, he 
saw an old, white-haired priest near 
him. 

“Hugh Martelle,” said the old priest, 
starting with an expression of pain as 
he recognized the features turned toward 
him, “how is this? What brawl have 
you been engaged in? Why enter this 
place with your naked sword? There is 
blood upon it, too! Speak!” 

“T slew an enemy who attacked me in 
the street, Father Ambrose,” was the 
response. “I was driven to this place 
by his adherents ; and I now claim shel- 
ter and sanctuary.” 

“Sanctuary you can have, my son,” 
the priest replied. “But put off your 
sword. Noone should dare to approach 
God’s altar with a weapon in his hand. 
Shall I take and keep it for you?” 

For a moment the fugitive clutched 
his rapier more tightly. He was un- 
willing to be left entirely defenseless. 
He remembered cases where even the 
altar-steps had not restrained the re- 
vengeful passions of men; and he dread- 
ed lest that might happen now, and he 
be cut down like a dog, without a single 
protecting weapon. But he could not 
go into the public street; and it was 
years since the protection of the Church 
had been outraged. So, with a sigh, he 
sheathed his sword, unbuckled the scab- 
bard, and handed both to the old priest. 

“OQ Hugh, my son!” said the priest, 
as he turned away, “I would that any 
one but you, whom I have watched with 
so much care for years, for the love I 
bore your parents, had been placed in 
such a desperate case. Perhaps, though, 
my fears are groundless. It may be that 
what you did was in self-defense, and 
could not be avoided; and perhaps, ere 
long, the magnanimity of your enemies 
may insure your freedom. Meanwhile, 
as you wait for man to relent, why not 
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seek the pardon of God, who is ready to 
forgive at any time? Will you not now 
confess ?” 

“Confess? I can not, now, Father 
Ambrose. I would rather wait.” 

“Be it, then, as you will, Hugh. To- 
morrow, perhaps, if you are yet here, 
your mind will be in a better frame. 
And now, rest in peace. God’s altar 
will be your security, unarmed as you 
are.” 

The old priest turned away, with a 
sigh, and Hugh Martelle was left alone. 
His thoughts were none of the most 
cheering. He knew that he had done 
that for which there could be no forgive- 
ness among men; he might be protect- 
ed for a day or a week, but hunger or 
the desperation of weariness would force 
him into the world again, and that for 
months to come, were he to tarry so 
long, his enemies would be watching ev- 
ery avenue of escape. 

The great cathedral grew yet darker 
and darker. The bright spots of sun- 
light had long faded from the marble 
floor, and the hideously carved corbel- 
heads had entirel; vanished from the 
sight. The only light of a cheering nat- 
ure which could be seen was beyond the 
doorway, where the glitter of a silver- 
smith’s shop, cpposite the cathedral, 
threw a faint beam across the narrow 
street. Upon this little glow, Hugh 
Martelle dreamily fixed his gaze. By it 
he saw the forms of people passing to 
and fro. Now it was a group of belated 
workmen hurrying homeward, then a 
courtier preceded by a link-boy bearing 
a flaming torch, and now a band of noisy 
young men, swaggering along with wild 
and reckless yells. He wondered wheth- 
er, in the gathering darkness, he could 
steal forth and evade pursuit; and, with 
the hope, he resolved to make the at- 
tempt. But, at that very moment, he 
saw, against the dimly lighted window 
of the silver-smith’s shop, two forms ar- 
rayed in casques and breastplates, bear- 
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ing in their hands their naked rapiers. 
He sank back with a groan of discour- 
agement. 

The air was chilly in the great cathe- 
dral, and suddenly Hugh Martelle felt a 
sharp, shooting pain in his right arm. 
He placed his hand upon the spot, and 
detected a clammy, cold, sticky sub- 
stance: it was blood. He had been 
wounded in his encounter — unknow- 
ingly, while the excitement lasted. It 
was only a flesh-wound—not danger- 
ous, if properly attended to; but, neg- 
lected, would cause him much suffer- 
ing. Every moment the pains increas- 
ed, and tormenting thirst began to parch 
his lips. He tore off his sash, and en- 
deavored to bind up the wound; but 
having only his left-hand to work with, 
failed in each attempt; when suddenly 
a low, soft voice said: 

“Hugh Martelle, let me do that for 
you.” 

Raising his eyes, he beheld a female 
figure bending sympathizingly over him. 
At first, in the gathering darkness, he 
could not recognize the speaker; but 
gradually, as he laboriously scanned the 
dark, liquid eyes, the parting lips, and 
the waving hair, and endeavored to re- 
call the somewhat familiar tones of the 
voice, he faintly whispered : 

“Ts it you, Louise ?”’ 

“Yes, Hugh.” 

The young girl removed the tangled 
scarf and bound up the wound, touching 
him all the while so lightly that not an- 
other twinge of pain came to agonize 
him, and his heart, for the moment, re- 
proached him. A year had passed since 
he had seen her. A poor girl, living by 
single toil in the miserable quarter of the 
city where artists, artisans, and students 
congregated, her beauty had won his 
heart; and, by his systematic vows— 
believed by her, but uttered by him in 
mere gallantry—he had won her affec- 
tions. Then other objects engrossed 
him, and he forgot her, until now, when 
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all others forsook him, she came to his 
relief. 

“Louise, I have wrongetl you,” he 
muttered. 

“Wait —let me finish this,” she said, 
as she carefully smoothed down the last 
fold of the bandage. Then placing her 
hands upon his shoulders, she strove to 
gaze into his face. Even in the dark- 
ness, he could feel those black eyes 
burning into his soul, and he drew her 
unresistingly to his lips. 

“T have wronged you, Louise,” he 
said again. 

“But it is I, Hugh, who was foolish 
in believing that a knight of a proud 
family could always stay to comfort a 
poor, unknown girl,” she answered. 
“They say you have slain Gaspard de 
Bracy,” she added, “and that will atone 
for much.” 

“You knew De Bracy?”’ 

“ Knew him ?”—and her eyes flashed. 
“The base, unmanly ruffian tried to woo 
me, not by fair words, but by force! 
His lackeys, Hugh, would have borne 
me away to him, in spite of tears and 
entreaties, had not a band of students, 
with only their bills and clubs, beat back 
the swords of De Bracy’s men.” 

A ray of hope flashed on Hugh Mar- 
telle’s soul. 

“And can you still command the as- 
sistance of your brave students, Louise ? 
Listen. You see how my enemies en- 
compass me, so that I can not escape 
without help. To-morrow, at early dawn, 
bring a party of brave men to beat down 
those knaves who guard this door. Once 
rescue me from their toils, and we will 
go together to another land, where we 
can live only for each other. I am wea- 
ried with the follies of this Court. Help 
me only to escape, and I will turn stu- 
dent, artist, artisan, or what you will, if 
I can thereby remain at your side until 
death.” 

“O, Hugh! will you do all that for me?” 
exclaimed the amazed, delighted girl. 
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“ As my soul lives!” said he. There, 
at the altar’s foot, they matured their 
plans. She wouldabring him food, in 
the morning, to replenish his wasted 
strength; she would bring him a sword, 
that he might assist in his own deliver- 
ance; and she would bring a band of 
fifty students to deliver him. As they 
heard the sacristan close one of the pon- 
derous doors, they were warned to sep- 
arate. With a parting kiss, the confid- 
ing girl skipped down the nave and left 
the building; and he, with the pain of 
his wound assuaged, and hope brighten- 
ing almost into certainty, lay down upon 
the altar-step to sleep. 


Hugh Martelle slept, and dreamed. 
He dreamed of freedom, but not of the 
freedom of another land, with the life- 
long love of the poor Louise. In his 
visions—true companions of his waking 
thoughts—he had merely used her to in- 
sure his escape, and, after a few months 
of cunning intrigue, had purchased amen- 
ity for the past, and regained his posi- 
tion at the Court. For this, he had again 
abandoned the young girl; and, when he 
awoke, the influence of his dreams still 
controlled his thoughts, and he raised 
himself with a curl of derision upon his 
lips. 

As he awoke, he bent his ear to listen 
for the sounds of deliverance. Then, 
remembering that previously she was to 
bring him food and a weapon, he eager- 
ly watched to see the light form come 
hopefully tripping up the nave. It was 
time, for the cold gray of dawn was al- 
ready stealing through the windows, and 
chasing the shadows from every dark 
crevice of the arches. The huge doors 
had already been thrown open. No 
worshipers had yet entered the cathe- 
dral; and, if Louise should now come, 
they would be alone. 

She came at last —not tripping along 
in the gayety of anticipated happiness, 
but with the quiet tread of terrible deter- 
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mination. The lips were compressed, 
and the eyes flashed fire. Her appear- 
ance startled him, and, with a thrill of 
dread, he glided from behind a pillar 
and hesitatingly advanced to meet her. 
Summoning a deceitful smile upon his 
face, he stretched forth his arms to en- 
fold her, but she sprang aside. 

“Touch me not, Sir Hugh Martelle,” 
she cried. 

“Louise!” he murmured, with a con- 
scious-stricken face, as he partly guess- 
ed the truth. Once more he advanced 
toward her, but she shrank from him. 

“Touch me not!” she exclaimed, 
again ; and, while her voice, in the shrill 
‘accents of contempt, rang through the 
arches, her whole figure trembled with 
passion. “Is it true, then, what I heard 
spoken last night of you in every street 
and lane of the city, in palace - court — 
where I went to listen—and in my own 
low hovel, where they made me hear?” 

“What, Louise ?”—and he stood be- 
fore her, hardly daring to meet her eye. 

“Hearing your name branded with 
contempt by all the lowest and basest, 
not one of whom would have been low 
or base enough to do as you have done! 
Hearing the name I once loved, because 
I thought it might be a surety for noble 
deeds, now hissed and hooted at, and 
only mentioned with a sneer or curse !”’ 

“ But, dear Louise!” he repeated, with 
suppliant, outstretched arms. 

“Stand back, Sir Hugh Martelle! I 
tell you again that I will not have you 
touch me! They say you struck a cow- 
ard blow; that when you saw your ene- 
my, you did not meet him face to face, 
like a man, but stole up behind and slew 
him, unsuspicious that danger was nigh.” 

She knew it was true, for she heard 
the story repeated unvaryingly from cas- 
tle-court to tavern-haunt, and heard no- 
bles and beggars unite in the same curse 
upon the coward. Still she bent her 
gaze earnesily upon him, hoping to hear 
from his own lips a contradiction. But 
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he could not speak. He stood before 
her, confessing the truth by his trem- 
bling mien. 

“It is, then, true,” she exclaimed; 
and her voice, while it rang with anger, 
had a low wail of agony woven into it. 
“Oh, Sir Hugh Martelle! God forgive 
me that ever I had aught to do with 
you! Rather should I have been the 
prey of your victim. He was rough and 
cruel, and could not have known what 
power there might be in gentle and un- 
forced affection ; but he would have died 
an hundred deaths ere he consented to 
dishonor his fair name as thou hast 
done.” 

“Louise,” he murmured, imploringly, 
“T confess it all. It is done, and can 
not now be undone. I repent it much. 
Forgive it all, and let us fly. There, in 
that other land we have spoken of, we 
will forget the past, and strive to lead a 
better life.” 

“With you?” she cried. “Go with 
you, whose name is a by-word and scorn 
to rabble crowds? With you, whose 
memory must henceforth be one of in- 
famy? Rather would I be the slave of 
the poorest beggar in the city, did he 
have an honest soul. Rather would I 
live with a gallows thief; for many such 
exist through daring deeds, and wouid 
scorn to fill the pouch by coward stalts.” 

“T have gold, Louise. We will——” 

“T would not touch your gold, Sir 
Hugh Martelle. There is the mark of 
blood upon every piece. Stay now in 
your shame and die. Your gold will 
not save you. All your wealth could 
not buy the help of one of those who, 
last night, would have periled themselves 
for you at my bidding.” 

“Go, then!” he uttered, with an oath, 
as his rage overcame his prudence. 
“Leave me to die here, if you will. 
Get you again to your hovel and your 
artist-students, and find out the value of 
their coarse love.” 

“Coarse it may be, but honest, Sir 
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Hugh Martelle. There is not one of 
them who will not now stand,a thousand 
times higher in the sight of Heaven than 
you. I will go, and forget that I ever 
defiled my sight by casting a glance 
upon you.’ 

Once more he tried to move her pity. 

“Louise, can it, indeed, be you who 
treat me so? Last evening, you acted 
differently. See! with what care you 
then bound up my wound. Let us es- 
cape from here ; and whatever you wish, 
I will then do. Only, for the love of 
heaven, suffer me to escape.” 

“T bound up your wound!” she in- 
terrupted. “It must have been some 
devil in my form. Or, if I did, it was 
when I thought you were yet true of 
heart and great of soul. Where is it? 
Let me see! I bound up that? Eter- 
nal infamy be the portion of the hand 
that did it, if it suffers its foul work to 
remain. There! there! Now die in 
your shame, Sir Hugh Martelle!” 

Ere he could prevent, she had torn 
away the bandage. A cry of pain es- 
caped him as the sudden action re-open- 
ed the wound. He fell back against a 
pillar, and when he recovered himself, 
he saw her indignant form stalking down 
the nave. 

Soon people came in, not to go through 
their devotions, but only to gratify their 
hate or curiosity by a sight of the fugi- 
tive. He knew all such the moment 
they entered. They did not steal in 
tremulously, with hearts bowed dow 
by reverential awe; but they stepped 
through the threshold as coolly as 
though entering their own homes, and 
gazed earnestly around in search of their 
object. A knight of the Court stepped 
in. He bore upon his cap the insignia 
of a De Bracy, and, with a quiet glance, 
he swiftly swept the circuit of the cathe- 
dral, to be sure that the fugitive had not 
escaped. Recognizing him, at last, still 
standing against the pillar, he glanced 
defiance, significantly touched the hilt 
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of his sword, drew it half forth, let it fall 
back again with a clash, and haughtily 
departed. There was a corner of the 
cathedral, near the altar-steps, which 
was so environed with pillars and cum- 
brous moldings that it was dark when 
all else was light. Thither he retreat- 
ed, unable to endure the inspection any 
longer. 

His wound pained him. The rudely 
dissevered bandage had dragged the 
flesh apart; and the open sword-cut, 
clotted with blood, began to fester. He 
could not close it again, or even wrap 
the bandage around with tolerable skill. 
With a curse, he flung the sash away; 
and, as the cold currents of air circled 
around and touched the flesh, the sharp, 
shooting pains increased, until, little by 
little, they extended from limb to limb, 
and, at last, every part of his body thrill- 
ed with anguish. He had eaten or drank 
nothing since the afternoon before, but 
this alone would not have discomforted 
him. His wound, in leading to fever, 
had produced an intolerable thirst, and, 
at last, he sank down helpless. 

It was not sleep he felt, for all the 
time he had a dim consciousness of his 
situation. He lay prostrate in the cor- 
ner, at times finding strange, horrible 
images chasing themselves through his 
brain. Yet all the while he dimly saw 
the groined arches spanning the roof 
above his head, the grinning corbel or- 
naments gazing down upon him, and 
faintly heard the echoes, as one person 
after another entered or departed. 


The shadows of evening had already 
closed around, the lights shone out from 
the silver-smith’s little shop on the other 
side, and the last worshipers had left the 
cathedral. The great folding-door was 
not yet closed, and the hum of voices in 
the street was very tempting to the im- 
prisoned man. It made him the more 
deeply sigh for freedom, and he wonder- 
ed whether he might not glide forth into 
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the open air, unperceived. He slowly 
and cautiously dragged himself along 
toward the door. The way seemed clear 
of enemies, and, with a heart full of hope, 
he took a step into the street. At the 
same moment, a single figure started 
forth from a neighboring buttress, with 
dagger drawn. At a whistle, others 
emerged from retired corners, and the 
fugitive beheld eight sturdy, armed men, 
prepared to dispute his flight. DBafiled 
in his attempt, Hugh Martelle re-enter- 
ed the building, which never appeared 
so gloomy as after that faint touch of the 
soft evening air. 

He saw a man sitting outside the rail 
at the altar. How he had come there 
Hugh Martelle did not know, for he had 
not seen any stranger enter; but that he 
was not a devotee, nor yet an officer of 
the cathedral, was evident, for the man 
was clothed in coarse, torn garments, 
and held a stout club at his side, as 
though it were a tried companion. He 
thought the man had been secretly dis- 
patched to slay him, regardless of the 
Church’s sanctity, but at the first word 
his fears vanished. 

“Ho, comrade!”’ said the man, lean- 
ing leisurely upon his club and looking 
him in the eye. “Have you come out 
to take me? Whatever I may have done, 
I am poor game for cavaliers, such as 
you are, to seek. No, no; you have 
come hither on no such errand, for you 
are unarmed, I see, and no man ever 
yet dared try to capture me single-hand- 
ed. Why, man, where is your sword? 
Birds of such fine feathers should have 
their pretty fighting toys, I think.” 

There was something offensive in this 
familiarity ; and Hugh Martelle was un- 
certain whether it would be becoming 
in him to answer. But there was some- 
thing so very pleasant in the sound of a 
friendly human voice, that he determined 
to waive his rank, and condescend to 
partial intimacy. None the less, per- 
haps, as he reflected that the huge, rough 
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man before him might be brought to lend 
him fair assistance to escape. 

“My sword?” he answered. “You 
must ask old Father Ambrose where 
thatis. He would not let me have sanct- 
uary here, unless I remained unarmed ; 
and so I was obliged to strip me of my 
weapon.” 

At this the man burst into a hearty, 
careless shout of laughter. 

“Good! Your hand, comrade! Ha, 
ha! to see the like of this! That we 
two—birds of such different feather — 
should meet here to save our necks from 
being stretched a day or two before they 
ought. What have you done?” 

“Tt matters not.” 

“What! afraid to tell? You need not 
be, comrade. I blab no secrets of the 
eonfessional; not I. But I have no fear 
that others should know what I have 
done. My trade is a good one while it 
lasts. Money is plenty, with only the 
assurance that some day my luck must 
fail, and I adorn a tree. Well, what of 
that? After all, a short and merry life 
is the best. Perhaps I have now nearly 
run my course; perhaps, with a little 
cunning, I may get out of this, and take 
to the road again. In either case I can 
try to be content. Do you comprehend 
who I am, now, comrade?” 

“T do.” 

“Good. I have eased many a fat 
priest and old dowager of their purses. 
Many a yeoman, coming home from the 
fair, with his gold coin in his pouch, has 
emptied his pile into my hands. To-day, 
I broke into the house of a rich burgher. 
I was nearly taken in the act, and have 
only had time to fly hither for safety. 
Now, then, that you know me, comrade, 
tell me who you are. Sit here with me 
while you talk. I have about me a mor- 
sel of cheese and a flask of wine, and 
will share them with you.” 

The flask which the robber drew forth 
was tempting to one suffering such ago- 
nies of thirst, and Hugh Martelle felt all 
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his aversion to the strange companion- 
ship disappearing. He eagerly sat down, 
and waited to be questioned. 

“Well, comrade, your profession ?” 

“ A courtier.” 

“Ah! I see. You have conspired 
against the King, perhaps ; or else made 
too free with some of the Queen’s at- 
tendants. And your name?” 

“Hugh Martelle,” was the hesitating 
answer. 

“What?” roared the robber, drawing 
one side. ‘ Not he who, they say, met 
his enemy in a dark lane and stabbed 
himin the back? Then you are no com- 
rade of mine, and must go elsewhere 
for a meal. None but honest men do 
ever share the loaf with me.” 

“Honest men, did you say?” repeat- 
ed Hugh Martelle, contemptuously, stung 
to the quick by the sneer of the robber. 
“You talk about honest men, indeed!” 

“Ay, and indeed,” shouted the rob- 
ber, gathering up his few poor articles of 
coarse food, and removing himself, as 
though from fear of contagion. “I, at 
least, never struck a man down in secret. 
I never took a coin upon the road with- 
out standing face to face with my man, 
and giving him a chance to defend him- 
self. Purse-drawer and throat-cutter as 
I may be, no man can convict me of such 
scoundrel cowardice as thine. I sit 
down to share a meal with such as you? 
I tell you,” and the robber, advancing, 
shook, in the face of the other, a huge, 
knotted fist, “I tell you this, that if you 
ever dare come near me, or say a single 
word to me, I will brain you like an ox.” 

Going to the other side to eat his meal 
by himself, Hugh Martelle was left once 
more alone. For a moment, he remain- 
ed transfixed, and almost sinking to the 
earth for shame, that he, who had been 
once the most honored noble of the 
Court, was now not even judged worthy 
of the companionship of a common felon. 
Then his resentment kindled up, and he 
wished he could have his sword again, 
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that he might chastise the fellow. Even 
at the altar’s foot he felt that he could 
pour out the low blood, which had been 
moved to heap such insults upon him. 
Once, in his rage, he glanced upon one 
of the bright, metal candle-sticks within 
the rail, and he half resolved to strike 
down his insulter with its twisted end. 
But, looking over, he saw that the rob- 
ber was distrustful, and, while eating the 
homely fare upon his lap, was still watch- 
ing out of the corners of his small, quick 
eyes; so he retired to his corner, and 
gnawed his fingers in all the shame and 
misery of conscious self-abasement. 

The great cathedral doors had long 
been closed, and the two criminals seem- 
ed left alone for the night; when, sud- 
denly, the grating of a key was heard in 
the lock, and three or four men, in cloaks 
and with lanterns, entered. At first, 
Hugh Martelle believed that his enemies 
were wearied with watching, and had de- 
termined to inflict their vengeance upon 
him, regardless of the sanctity of the 
place. So thought the robber regarding 
himself, and he straightened up his ath- 
letic figure for a deadly conflict. 

* Do you want me?” he cried. “Then 
come and take me, if youcan. Ordo you 
want Hugh Martelle? There he stands. 
You can have him, if you will. I shall 
not interfere to prevent it.” 

The men did not answer, since they did 
not understand the purport of the words. 
For the cathedral was so long and deep- 
ly arched, that what was spoken at one 
end reached the other in merely a con- 
fused, unmeaning manner. The men, 
supposing the sound to be a complaint 
for assistance from some pent-up prison- 
er, scarcely turned their heads. They 
traversed half the length of the nave, and 
then turned into one of the transepts. 
Here, beneath a low arch, which spanned 
one corner, they stopped, set down their 
lanterns, and threw off their cloaks, dis- 
closing shovels and crowbars. With 
these they proceeded to tear up part of 
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the pavement, and throw up the earth 
beneath it. 

Relieved of his fears, Hugh Martelle 
now stealthily approached to watch the 
work ; for the lights, dimly as they burn- 
ed, enlivened that portion of the cathe- 
dral, and he feverishly desired to listen 
to the sounds of the human voice, even 
though he might take no part in the con- 
versation. So he glided from pillar to 
pillar, until he approached one from 
which he could easily watch the men at 
their work. 

The men toiled steadily, without a 
word, or giving utterance to any sound, 
excepting their quick, deep breathing, 
and, in a few moments, a pit of consid- 
erable extent was excavated. As it be- 
came deeper, two of the men got into it, 
and still threw out the earth until theix 
heads alone appeared above the level of 
the floor. Then they stopped, wiped the 
perspiration from their faces, and one of 
them said: 

“Truly, the old fellow can rest now 
safe enough, without being put any deep- 
er, I think.” 

“Yes,” said a second. “And here is 
the coffin of another of the family, just 
where we put it last. Listen!” 

Pushing a crowbar down, it gave out 
a hollow sound, as it struck the half-rot- 
ted wood. Then the men jumped. out, 
and prepared to go away; when Hugh 
Martelle, moved with curiosity, stepped 
out and confronted them. 

“Whose grave is that you are open- 
ing, my men?” 

One of them raised the lantern, and, 
seeing the rich dress of the person be- 
fore him, commenced a respectful an- 
swer; when another tapped him upon 
the arm, and whispered something into 
his ear. At this the face of the speaker 
changed to a sort of ferocity, and his 
voice became harsh and guttural, and 
placing the lantern close to one of the 
pavement stones, he said: 

“ Read for yourself, Master.” 
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With a thrill of dismay, Hugh Mar- 
telle deciphered the name “ De Bracy.” 
This, then, was the family tomb, and he 
had been watching the digging of his vic- 
tim’s grave. 

“How like you it?” muttered one of 
the men, in a scornfultone. “Is it deep 
enough? You should know.” 

“Tf not, let him dig it deeper himself,” 
cried the robber, suddenly advancing. 
“By the mass! he should be made to 
dig it all; for it is he that has prepared 
the filling of it.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the men, not 
displeased at the hit. “And who are 
you?” 

The robber coolly mentioned his name 
—one which, for deeds of daring upon 
the King’s highway, and for a wonderful 
combination of lucky escapes, had been 
sounded throughout all that quarter of 
the kingdom. Upon hearing the name 
the men crowded around, shook him by 
the hand, and asked him for a narration 
of his adventures. Then, in a moment, 
while Hugh Martelle was tauntingly 
driven from the company of the grave- 
diggers, the robber was seated among 
them in familiar intercourse. They lis- 
tened greedily to his stories. Some en- 
deavored to plan an escape for him ; but 
this could not be done without danger to 
themselves, and the idea was abandon- 
ed. But they tried to add to his comfort 
as much as possible by contributions — 
one giving him a flask of wine, another 
some dry bread, and a third a little mon- 
ey. Hugh Martelle, burning with envy, 
saw the robber—who had enjoyed the 
pleasure of friendly social intercourse — 
rapturously taking leave of his newly 
gained friends. 


All that. night, Hugh Martelle was 


tortured by horrible visions. At times 
he saw the murdered man lying before 
him. Upon the breast lay the stone in- 
scribed with the name of De Bracy; and 
the corpse, which, in its appearance of 
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life, seemed yet no corpse, was continu- 
aliy struggling to arise from beneath the 
weight in order to attack its murderer. 
When, at last, he awoke, and found the 
morning light streaming in upon him, he 
arose more worn and haggard than ever. 

The robber, being coolly bent upon 
enjoying himself, even in his hours of 
adversity, had left the main building, and 
had climbed up into the belfry -tower, 
where, with the solace of his social flask 
of wine, he sat down upon a projecting 
cornice and enjoyed the prospect. But 
Hugh Martelle did not perceive that the 
man was absent; for his sufferings had 
so frightfully worked upon his mind that, 
at times, his powers of reasoning seemed 
swept away. 

Toward noon the silence was sud- 
denly broken by the chanting of many 
priests. Now it rose high upon the air 
in prolonged strains, and now it sank 
inte a low, subdued melody—a hushed 
tone of wailing. Nearer and nearer it 
came, and then was heard the grating of 
the slow footsteps of a gathered multi- 
tude. As the sounds increased, Hugh 
Martelle lifted up his head, confusedly 
parted his tangled hair fom his haggard 
brow, and strove to listen. At length, 
when the swelling chant was at the very 
door, remembrance returned, and he con- 
vulsively shook and frightfully gnawed 
his hand, in the desperation of his mis- 
ery. In terror and shame he aroused 
himself from his corner, and sought to 
flee from observation. There was but 
one place where he could be completely 
out of view. It was a confessional, that 
stood at the side of the transept, near 
the open grave. Into this he retreated, 
and pulled down the curtain before it; 
and there, while he would have wished 
to shrink back into the farthest corner, 
some inward fiend continually urged him 
to peep forth at the side, and witness 
the funeral pageant. 

First came the choristers, in long, 
white scarfs, followed by men bearing 
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candles which feebly flickered and fruit- 
lessly strove against the clear light of 
day. There were priests, in their richest 
vestments, bearing crosses and incense ; 
the bearers, carrying the coffin between 
them; the relatives and members of the 
house of De Bracy, bowed down in all 
the agony of grief; richly dressed nobles 
of the Court, manifesting sympathy by 
their presence ; servitors and attendants, 
flaunting in mourning badges; assist- 
ants, carrying the arms and armorial 
bearings of the deceased, and last, the 
usual number of strangers. All these 
Hugh Martelle saw, as the procession 
slowly advanced along the nave, and 
now, the death-chant still ringing mourn- 
fully through the arches of the great ca- 
thedral, turned into the transept. The 
bearers deposited the coffin at the edge 
of the grave; the priests gathered close- 
ly around; the relatives of the house 
stood near, gazing upon the face of the 
deceased ; the spectators sought places 
upon projecting cornices, or clung around 
the bases of the great pillars, in attempt 
to gain a full view of all that might trans- 
pire, and, amid the tolling of bells and 
the wafting of incense, the priests com- 
menced the burial service. 

All this while, actuated by the same 
strange fascination, the slayer remained 
in the confessional, with his eye closely 
fastened to the curtain-chink. This was 
apparently punishment enough, for none 
can realize the hell that burned in the 
man’s breast as he watched. As the rites 
proceeded, and the mourners crowded 
around to take their last look, a strange, 
ungovernable fancy seized upon the 
watcher’s soul. It was a desire to see 
for himself how his victim looked ; and, 
under that diabolical prompting, Hugh 
Martelle emerged from the confessional 
like a ghost, and slowly faltered toward 
the body. 

He proceeded, at first, without moles- 
tation. The mourners and all those who 
took part in the ceremonies were either 
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turned away or had their eyes fixed upon 
the floor, and did not see the intruder. 
The few who did observe him were of the 
mere chance spectators, who knew him 
not; while those who now recognized him 
parted in silence before him, shunning 
his contact as though he bore a conta- 
gion. Unmolested, he advanced toward 
the coffin-head; and, just as the son of 
the victim bent over to take his last look 
in life, the murderer leaned over that 
son’s shoulder. 

For a moment, only. Ere he had 
time to scan a single feature of the pale 
corpse, a woman’s shriek rang through 
the transept, and Hugh Martelle was 
discovered. There were loud oaths of 
men, and a sudden drawing forth of 
A moment more, 
and the sacrilegious intruder would have 
been slain where he stood, without re- 
gard to the rights of sanctuary; for the 
son of the murdered man already had 
his dagger gleaming in the air, when one 
of the priests hurriedly threw himself 
between. 

“Forbear! In the name of the 
Church!” cried the priest. 

“T will have vengeance!” was the de- 
termined demand; and a murmur of ap- 
probation arose from all around. But 
the priest was inflexible. He resolutely 
stood in the way; and, ere the avenger 
could strike, a few who were anxious to 
prevent the threatened profanation hur- 
ried the intruder away. They passed him 
quickly to the outskirts of the throng, 
where he was left to himself. The charm 
which had led him into such danger was 
broken, and he was now as anxious to 
retire as before he had been to advance. 
He fled across the nave and through a 
small, open doorway in the side - wall of 
the porch; and while the priests below 
were still exerting themselves to repress 
the angry tumult, he slowly ascended a 
winding stairway. 

The way grew narrow as he advanced, 
until, suddenly, the stairway came to an 
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end, and he emerged into the light of 
day. Then he found himself upon the 
cathedral roof. 

A glorious sun was shining down, and, 
for a moment, Hugh Martelle was too 
much dazzled by the sudden brightness 
to realize the prospect before him. At 
length, however, his eyes became accus- 
tomed to the scene, and he gazed around, 
with a strange kind of pleasure. Below 
him, a hundred feet or more, lay the 
great city. It was stretched out like a 
map, and he could peer into every street 
and lane. He recognized the parks in 
which he had loitered; and, at one side, 
crossing the view, lay the great square, 
with its fountains and its boundaries of 
vast palaces, where he had so often help- 
ed swell the throng of courtiers. 

As he gazed downward his sight grew 
dizzy, and for the moment he clung firm- 
ly toa buttress ; but strange temptations 
assailed him, and he resolved to die: 
one moment, and he would be at rest, 
dashed to pieces on the pavement below. 

As he approached nearer the edge, in- 
tent upon hurling himself down, the rob- 
ber started up before him. 

“Come not here,” said the robber, 
who, throughout all the morning, had 
been seated upon the very edge of the 
roof and calmly enjoying the prospect, 
and who now imagined that Hugh Mar- 
telle was approaching to work him an 
injury. “Dare not to stir a step toward 
me, thou cowardly assassin, or I will 
hurl you to the bottom of this wall.” 

As Hugh Martelle gazed upon the tall, 
brawny figure of the robber, and saw his 
arms stretched out in readiness to exe- 
cute the threat, he trembled. A moment 
before, and he had felt himself ready to 
court death. Now, when it was offered 
by another, he shrank from the trial. 
The old love of life came back like a 
flash. With hasty steps he re-entered 
the tower, descended the staircase, and 
once more stood within the main body 
of the building. 


° 
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There, all was quiet again. The bu- 
rial rites had been concluded, the mourn- 
ers had dispersed, and the men who, the 
night before, had dug the grave, were 
now shoveling back the earth and re- 
placing the stones of the pavement. Be- 
sides them, there was no one in the ca- 
thedral; and Hugh Martelle, still tired 
of life, yet not willing to resign it un- 
less compelled, shrank back to his dark 
corner, to nurse his pain, and fruitlessly 
revolve new projects of escape. 

Once, in his circuit of the building, he 
approached the transept where the mur- 
dered man lay buried. The sun was 
down, and a single silver moonbeam 
glided through the window and fell with- 
in. It glanced across the floor, and 
glistened upon the dark rqbes of a kneel- 
ing female figure. For a moment Hugh 
Martelle stood behind, and vacantly won- 
dered. Then his recollection faintly re- 
turned, and he knew, by the attitude 
and figure, though he could not see the 
face, that the sister of the buried man 
was before him, engaged in ‘prayer for 
the dead. 

His first thought was to fly—no mat- 
ter where, so long as he could avoid the 
sight of that living reproach to his vio- 
lence. There could not be a more im- 
probable suggestion than that of pardon. 
He only knew that, through the pity of 
women —a pity awakened by tears, and 
pleadings, and self-reproaches—a faint 
hope of life might still be found; and he 
hastened to attempt the trial. 

He turned, and approached the kneel- 
ing figure. Still immersed in her devo- 
tions, she did not hear him as he drew 
near. At last, he stood directly by her, 
and for a moment listened. He could 
hear that she was murmuring prayers 
for her brother’s welfare and for her own 
sins, but not a word of pardon or pity 
for the murderer. No matter. Per- 
haps, when she saw his worn and con- 
trite looks, she would also pray for his 
forgiveness; and he softly touched her 
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upon the shoulder, and murmured, “ Al- 
ice de Bracy.” 

She turned with a start, and, recogniz- 
ing him, sprang to her feet, uttering a 
shrill cry of terror. Then, as her first 
flush of fear abated, all the scorn and 
contemptuous hatred of a wronged and 
insulted woman kirdled in her eyes. 

“Alice de Bracy,” he tremblingly 
stammered again. 

“Touch me not with your foul hands, 
Sir Hugh Martelle!” she cried. ‘“ The 
hands which are yet red with my broth- 
er’s blood! Have you come up thus 
softly behind to murder me also with a 
coward blow?” 

“But, hear me, Alice,” he muttered, 
and he kneeled upon the pavement be- 
fore her. 

“Go! Speak not to me! Coward! 
Murderer!” she cried. “Help!” 

There was no help near, apparently ; 
for it had grown darker now, and the ca- 
thedral seemed deserted. Hugh Mar- 
telle noticed this with a smile of satisfac- 
tion, and fie fondly imagined that, if he 
could only detain her for 4 moment, he 
could reason her into a more complacent 
mood. He grasped her by the robe, still 
kneeling; but, at that instant, he was 
struck down with a weighty blow upon 
his forehead, and fell senseless. 

“Shall I finish him as he lies?” asked 
the robber, who, having come down from 
the roof, had loitered into the transept. 

“ Nay, let him lie and await the judg- 
ment of God,” she sobbed, her terror 
giving way to tears. “And you?” 

“T, fair lady? In truth, I am only a 
poor highwayman, and am here shut up 
because I have tried to rob a burgher. I 
am not fit to speak with such as you, 
glad as I am to have been able to succor 
you.” 

“You shall be pardoned to-morrow for 
this service,” she said. “I will myself 
speak to the King in your behalf. Now 
lead me to the door.” 

Gallantly the robber, first stopping to 
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bestow a trifling kick upon the form of 
the prostrate man, led her to the cathe- 
dral porch. There, having obtained new 
promises of pardon upon the following 
day, he once more took his seat near the 
chancel - rail, while the senseless noble 
still lay prostrate upon the tomb of his 
victim. 


For an hour after, Hugh Martelle lay 
with his head touching the cold stone. 
Then he awoke from his torpor, and 
partly raised himself, feeling half ready 
to blaspheme against Heaven that it had 
not let him die where he lay. After a 
moment he stood up, and dragged him- 
self to the seat by the altar-rail, and there 
threw himself down. He felt a strange 
weakness, and the thought crossed his 
mind that it might be the premonitor of 
death, at last. But he did not care. The 
life of the past day had been one of too 
much torture for human endurance, and 
he now felt willing to die. Laying back 
his head, he sank into a soft, dreamy 
reverie, in which the actual present and 
the visionary past united in forming 
pleasant images. 

At last, in those waking visions, he 
saw a face which sent a thrill of mingled 
emotions to his very heart. It was again 
before him as he had first beheld it in its 
lowly window. He saw the raven hair 
clustering about the neck; he saw those 
dark eyes beaming upon him with all the 
inexpressible depth of woman’s love; he 
almost felt the soft arms winding in trust- 
fulness about his neck—and, starting 
with the impulse of that long-forgotten 
emotion. he awoke into full conscious- 
ness, with her name trembling upon his 
lips. 

“Louise?” he muttered. 

“T am here,” was answered, in a gen- 
tle tone; and a form, which had been 
kneeling over him, now softly placed its 
arms upon his shoulder. It was she— 
Louise —once more returned. She had 
been where she had listened to the con- 
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versation of the artist-students, and she 
had heard his actions so terribly com- 
mented upon, such revilings heaped upon 
his head, that, at last, in spite of all her 
stern resolves, her soul had been moved 
to pity, and all her once-cherished love 
had returned. 

“Louise?” he again muttered, unable 
to comprehend how, after the contempt 
which she had heaped upon him, she 
should now return, so full of ali a wom- 
an’s best and noblest affections. 

“It is I,” she said. “I will not leave 
you again, dear Hugh. I have come to 
stay by you to the last. Oh, Hugh! for- 
give me now for all the wrong and cruel 
things I have said.” 

“Forgive?” he whispered. 

“T was wrong, dear Hugh. You were 
in suffering ; and I, instead of lifting you 
up again, as was my duty, strove only to 
crush you. I could not have been my- 
self then, Hugh. Forgive it all.” 

He listened, vacantly, and then the full 
appreciation of her love came like a flood 
upon him. He could not speak; but, 


bending down his head, he let the hot 


tears well forth. She, with choking 
sobs, kneeled down beside him, again 
bound up his wound, and also tied her, 
handkerchief upon an ugly gash which 
the robber’s bony fist had made upon his 
temple. Then she took out a flask of 
wine and applied it to his lips. The 
taste acted like magic upon his fevered 
soul, and, before many minutes, he felt 
new life within him. 

Oh! if he could now escape, no long- 
er would he have a thought of afterward 
deserting her. He would be content to 
dwell with her forever in that other land 
of which he had spoken, and would glad- 
ly leave to others all the pomp of courts ; 
for he had found, at last, the value of a 
heart, which, ill-used as it had been, had 
ever remained worth more than all the 
glitter and glory of worldly power and 
distinction. 

“And why should I not yet escape?” 
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he whispered. But she gloomily shook 
her head. 

“They will not aid me now, Hugh.” 

In her compassion for his feelings, 
she did not tell why it was that her stu- 
dent-friends would no longer assist her 
plans; but he perceived it all, and upon 
that topic spoke no more. 

“T see. And yet, Louise, you have 
done one thing you promised: you have 
brought me a sword.” 

“That have I, indeed,” she said, tak- 
ing the sword from beneath the folds of 
her dress, where she had concealed it, 
and handing it to him. “But yet, of 
what avail, indeed, can be one sword?” 

“Tt will avail, at least, to die with, as 
a man should die,” he murmured, draw- 
ing his hand along the edge, and a pleas- 
ant smile, as of some inner comfort and 
resolution, came into his face. “ Listen, 
Louise. You see that there is now no es- 
cape for me. Is it not better, therefore, 
that I should give up my poor life like a 
true- born knight, rather than like a rat 
caught in a cage, and so starved to 
death ?” 

“What mean you, Hugh?” she cried, 
dimly perceiving his meaning. 

“You will know anon, Louise. Only 
promise me that you will stay here in 
peace and quiet, and not, with unavailing 
entreaties or resistance, fetter the little 
manhood which now I feel. And you 
will forgive all the wrong I have done 
you?” 

“There is nothing to forgive, dear 
Hugh,” she faintly whispered. 

“There is much, much, indeed,” he 
said. “But let that pass. Pray, too, to 
Heaven for me, that I may be there for- 
given, also. And now, one kiss for fare- 
well.” 

Sobbing, she put her arms about his 
neck; while the robber, at a little dis- 
tance off, looked on curiously, but with- 
out attempting interruption. Long her 
head lay upon his shoulder, and her tears 
fell thick and fast, as the first dim con- 
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sciousness of his intention stole more 
distinctly upon her. But yet, with a cer- 
tain wild impulse of heroism, she forbore 
to urge him against his purpose. If, by 
one action, he could redeem himself, 
should she dare to restrain him? 

At last, he lifted her head from his 
shoulder, pressed one parting kiss upon 
her lips, and tottered to his feet. Leav- 
ing her, half fainting, against the rail, he 
slowly crept toward the open door, the 
bright sword naked in his hand. Be- 
hind him, at a few paces’ distance, softly 
crept the robber, curious to mark the re- 
sult. So the two advanced, and, at 
length, Hugh Martelle stood near the 
entrance and looked forth. 

The moon was behind a cloud, and all 
was dark, except where a few of the 
larger stars gave forth an uncertain light. 
At a little distance off could be seen the 
great square which the palaces bound- 
ed, now alive with men carrying torches, 
and the palace windows glowing with a 
thousand lamps. It was a festive night. 


Loud music rang upon the night air, and 
chariots and chairs continually drew up 
to the broad portico, bringing new guests. 
But opposite the cathedral, the houses 
clustered together in a black, indistin- 
guishable mass, except where, here and 
there, the shop-lights sent a feeble gleam 


across the street. Few persons could 
be seen; only, at stated distances, the re- 
lentless men-at-arms, with naked swords 
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in hand, silently watching the cathedral 
door, so that none should escape un- 
questioned. 

For a moment, the doomed man stood 
just within the entrance and gazed out. 
For that moment, perhaps, his soul 
shrank within him, as he saw that he 
was recognized by the pursuers, and that 
at once every blade was pointed toward 
him, in readiness to drink his blood. 
Then, with a single glance behind, and 
his lips moving in a muttered prayer, he 
stepped outside, and the fierce work be- 
gan. A short-lived work, indeed; for 
what can any man, weak and worn with 
wounds and hunger, do against numbers 
who are strong and active? As he bared 
his breast to meet the storm, he struck 
down with desperation the first and the 
second who ventured forward; but it was, 
after all, a feeble resistance that he could 
make—fighting with no hope of victory, 
but with the single purpose to atone, by 
a brave, manly ending, for the foul blight 
upon his name. 

“ And it was well done, indeed, caitiff 
though he may be,” muttered the robber 
to himself, as, after gazing for a moment 
from the doorway upon the lifeless, bleed- 
ing body that lay in the street, with the 
dark crowd of avengers pressing about 
it, he strolled leisurely inward and up 
the broad nave to where, against the 
chancel - rail, reclined the half- senseless 
form of the young girl. 
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THE NORTHERN 


NO. 


N a conversation, wherein participat- 
I ed a distinguished scientist, the re- 
mark was made that the character of the 
California Indians seemed to contain no 
romantic element. To this a gentleman 
who had once periled his life in defend- 
ing a handful of the despised race from 
the frenzied atrocity of a mob, made re- 
ply, that, if there was no romance in their 
life, at least there was in their death. 

It has been the melancholy fate of 
the California Indians to be at once 
most foully vilified and least understood. 
“Men damn what they do not under- 
stand.” To have been once the pos- 
sessors of the most fair and sunny em- 
pire ever conquered by the Anglo-Saxon, 
and to have had it wrenched out of their 


gripe with the most shameless violence ; 
to have been once probably the happiest, 
and afterward reduced to the most mis- 
erable and piteous ruin, of all our Amer- 


ican aborigines! Pity for the California 
Indian that his purple-tinted mountains 
were filled with dust of gold, and that his 
green and shining valleys, lying rich and 
mellow .to the sun, were pregnant with 
so large possibilities of wheat! Pity for 
the blotched and sweaty toad, “ugly and 
venomous,” that he “wears yet a pre- 
cious jewel in his head!” Fatal for him 
was the unconscious guardianship of 
these apples of Hesperides ; and in what 
proportion the gold of his placers was 
beautiful in the eyes of the White Man, 
in that proportion was he the dragon, 
odious to look upon, and worthy of 
death. It is small concern of pioneer 
miners to know aught of the life- story, 
customs, and ideas of a poor beggar, 
who is so fatuously unwise as to com- 
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plain that they darken the water so he 
can no longer see to pierce the red-flesh- 
ed salmon, and his women and pappooses 
are crying for meat; and when he lies 
stiff and stark in the arid gully, where 
the white, pitiless sun of California shakes 
above him the only winding-sheet that 
covers his swart body, he is not prolific 
in narration of his people’s legends and 
traditions. Dead men tell no tales. 
And what have we done to compen- 
sate the Indian for this gigantic robbery ? 
You will mention to me the Reserva- 
tions. Good! I have seen them—and 
they are so raw, so bald, so primitive 
in their uses, and so crude in their out- 
come, that they were scarce worth the 
visiting, except for the opportunity they 
afforded of noting the workings of the 
natural and unregenerate Indian mind. 
As for giving any glimpse of the bene- 
fits bestowed by the White Man upon 
the savage, why, bless you, the scope 
and significance of those benefits are 
pretty much measured by bushels of 
wheat and gallipots of mollifying oint- 
ment. Not but that the agents are sin- 
cere and earnest Christian men, and the 
majority of their subalterns likewise, in 
seeming; but the chasm between them 
and the wretched, unhappy Indians is 
world-wide; and into that chasm little 
is hurled to bridge it over, save bright 
bayonets, granaries of wheat and corn, 
and utterly maladroit Christian endeavor, 
quite useless because quite too spirit- 
ual-minded to compel the Indian, by the 
whole military power of the United States 
Government, if necessary, to construct 
for himself a chimney, and change his 


linen. Instead of building the Indian- 
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house from the bottom upward, they lay 
the corner-stone among the stars; and, 
meantime, the untutored savage is weep- 
ing his eyes out in the accursed, bitter, 
eternal smudge of his cabin. 

Above all others, the California In- 
dians are a shy, foxy, secretive, close- 
mouthed race, and will not impart what- 
ever information they may possess until 
confidence has been grounded on a long 
intimacy, and then not completely unless 
one does them the flattery to learn their 
language. This singular secretiveness 
has kept the great body of the Whites in 
profound ignorance of their ideas, what- 
ever they may have observed of their 
customs. It has brought upon their 
heads more charges of cloddishness, and 
more calumniations, than have been heap- 
ed upon any other Indians. 

Wandering over the sweltering and 
arid plains of the interior, dust - choked 
and athirst; wading over the execrable 
mining streams, and floundering among 
the slimy stones, or slumping into the 
foul porridge; losing the trail an aver- 
age of a dozen times a day among the 
mountains, and falling headlong down 
through the chaparral; bewildered in 
the maze of cattle-trails out of all whoop- 
ing, and losing even my familiar and 
helpful Number Nip, “the shod-horse 
tracks,” to which the trail-hunter clings 
as to life; clambering with Indian guides 
around coast headlands, with fiagers and 
toes rigidly hooked into niches of the 
rock, and wetted to the skin by the pro- 
digious splashing of the surf, or resting 
in a sea-girt cave, where they might 
have done the business for me with a 
sharp stone, and no soul in all the world 
been the wiser ; bowling lively down the 
rough-ridging rapids of the swamp-stain- 
ed Klamath, so swiftly that our hair 
flutters behind our hats —three of us in 
a little, bobbing cockle-shell of a canoe, 
and liable to be capsized out of the same 
in a twinkling; confronting a huge black 
bear on a lonely mountain, with no use- 
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ful tree in reach: I remember all these 
things with exceeding pleasure, but they 
are of no consequence in themselves, 
except as showing that some pains was 
taken to get correct information. 

Sometimes, when wandering on the 
great, ferny, wind-swept hills of the up- 
per coast, keeping a sharp weather-eye 
out for the trail, i have seen a half-dozen 
tatterdemalion Eurocs, with their stiff 
hair bristling in the wind, their two short 
club-queues bouncing on their shoulders, 
and their lips and hands stained gory- 
red with the juice of sa/a/-berries, spy- 
ing me, quit their picking, and come 
rushing down through the chaparral, 
with a wild, lunatic laugh that made my 
hair stand on end. But they were nev- 
er bent on “butcher deeds,” and never 
gave any war-whoop more fiendish than 
the insinuating question, “Got any to- 
bac?” 

One who travels afoot among the In- 
dians, habited in the plain garb necessa- 
ry amid the scraggy thickets of Califor- 
nia, will find them making themselves 


very familiar with him, sometimes to his 
amusement, often to his great disgust. 
The lively Klamaths, especially, con- 
ceived the greatest curiosity respecting 


myself and my business. They careful- 
ly scrutinized every article of my apparel 
in turn, and men who understood them 
said they always discussed in detail, 
and with the greatest minuteness, every 
stranger’s hat, coat, boots—every thing 
—and tried thus to conjecture his occu- 
pation. They wanted to purchase my 
clothes; they wanted to swap handker- 
chiefs; they wanted to peep into my trav- 
eling-bag. Waxing presently more fa- 
miliar, they felt the quality of my cloth, 
stroked it down, rubbed it between their 
thumbs and fingers, asked what it cost, 
clasped my arm with their hands to meas- 
ure my muscle, and then encouraged me 
with the brief, judicious remark, “Bully 
for you!” They turned up my boots to 
inspect the nails and soles of the same; 
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they wanted to try on my coat; and, last 
and worst of all, the rascals wanted to 
try on my trousers! 

Like ill- mannered White people —to 
use the mildest phrasing—they were very 
fond of borrowing my knife, pencil, drink- 
ing-cup—any thing—which they would 
presently insert into their pockets, hop- 
ing I might forget to ask for it again. 

One means of protection which old 
pioneers advised me to take, was, in 
journeying anywhither, always to keep 
at my tongue’s-end the names of several 
prominent citizens of the vicinity, to im- 
press the savages with the belief that I 
was thoroughly acquainted in those parts, 
had plenty of friends, and ample means 
of redress if they did me any mischief. 
The Indians are strongly attached to 
their homes, on which they have fudged 
so long in the building; and they have 
learned, by tough experience, that, if 
they do any thieving, it will be the worse 
for them, and that it will go hard but the 
Whites will burn their rancherias, and 
requite the stealing double. They desire 
to live in quiet where they were born, 
and they understand that they must keep 
the vicinal peace; but with a stranger in 
the gates, it is quite a different matter. 
Men keeping trading- posts, or having 
bands of them to fetch and carry on their 
ranches, almost without exception, say 
they are the most honest Indians they 
everknew. But fromastranger, who they 
think is without means of swift and cer- 
tain requital, they will prig every thing 
he has in the world. 

In this, as in a hundred other things, 
the California Indians display their no- 
table cunning. As the Italian proverb 
says, they have the open countenance, 
but their thoughts are exceedingly tight 
and crafty. 

I am much indebted to them for guid- 
ance through labyrinths of trails; but, 
unlike Cuffee, they never rendered any 
service, however minute, without expect- 
ing payment. For every substantial 
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benefit I paid them; but I speedily dis- 
covered, that, if a present were to be 
made every time it was expected, it would 
require a sumpter-mule to carry my sub- 
stance about. For instance, Tacho-Col- 
ly, Chief of the Ta-ah-téns, refused to 
count ten in his language unless I paid 
him, and only consented, at last, when 
he saw me entering into negotiations 
with one of his subjects, by presenting 
him a handful of sweet crackers. Once 
I was sitting with three stalwart and sin- 
ister-looking Eurocs on a rugged prom- 
ontory, waiting for the tide to ebb; and 
when lunch-time arrived, we fell to— 
they, on their dried smelt; I, on some 
sandwiches. They had no claim on my 
luncheon, therefore asked for nothing; 
but presently I commenced talking with 
one about Indian concerns, and, in an 
instant, the crafty savage espied the 
drift, saw he had established a claim, 
and remarked, “Me talk you Injun-talk, 
you give me piece of bread and meat.” 

The difficulties of the undertaking are 
sometimes almost disheartening. It is 
very rare to find an Indian who can give 
any connected account of himself; so 
one must possess already a considerable 
stock of facts, or a vivid imagination, 
and ask a thousand questions in such 
manner that the Indian cah answer 
“Yes” or “No.” Then, too, they have 
a terror of a Reservation Agent, which is 
significant and piteous to behold; and, 
if one asks a number of questions, or 
produces a note-book, without making 
an elaborate explanation, the poor beg- 
gar gets scared, and will answer to never 
a word more. Many an Indian would 
perish in his tracks rather than go to the 
Reservation, which he remembers only 
as an infamous pest-house. Many a 
wretched, trembling squaw has fled for 
life to some pioneer, and gladly slaved 
for him all her life long, without reward 
or recognition, for the sake of his protec- 
tion against the Agent. 

One must depend mostly on men who 
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have dwelt a good part of their lives 
among them; and, for this reason, many 
a “squaw-man,” whose contribution to 
the large uses of civilization was not oth- 
erwise conspicuously apparent, was, to 
me, a mine of treasure. One might spend 
years with diligence in acquiring an In- 
dian tongue, then journey a three - hours’ 
space, and find himself adrift again, so 
multitudinous are the languages and dia- 
lects of California. Carefully recorded 
conversations with five hundred men, 
therefore, would be more profitable than 
five years spent by one man, to say noth- 
ing of the value of time. 

The custom in respect of names is 
various. Sometimes there is a tribal 
name for all who speak the same lan- 
guage ; sometimes none, and only names 
for separate villages ; sometimes a name 
for a whole tribe or family, to which is 
prefixed a separate word for each dia- 
lect, which is generally co-extensive with 
some valley. Of the first, an instance is 
found in the Cahrocs, on the Klamath, 
who are a compact tribe, with no dia- 
lects; of the second, in the large tribe, 
on the lower Klamath, who also have no 
dialects, and yet have no name, except 
for each village ; of the third, in the great 
family of the Pomos on Russian River, 
who have thany dialects, and a name for 
each—as Ballo Ki Pomos, Cahto Po- 
mos, etc. 

To increase the confusion, the Indians 
seldom call their neighbors by the same 
tribal names as the latter themselves 
adopt. 

As a simple basis of classification, I 
used the ten numerals. These will al- 
ways detect a new language, but not al- 
ways a new dialect; for a tongue may 
have many dialects, with wide depart- 
ures, yet the numerals will remain about 
the same throughout. 

It is frequently a hard work to scrape 
away the débris created by the White 
Man during twenty years, and get down 
to the bed-rock of the old tribal organi- 
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zations. The California tribes crumbled 
under the touch of the Pale-face, and their 
members were proud to group themselves 
about some strong man in the land, and 
call themselves by his name. They 
thought it greater honor to be called 
Bidwell’s Indians, Hubbard’s Indians, 
Redding’s Indians, or so, than Win- 
toons, or whatever might chance to be 
their native title. Some remnants of 
tribes have three or four names, all in 
use within a radius of that number of 
miles ; some, again, are merged, or dove- 
tailed, into others; and some never had 
a name taken from their own language, 
but have adopted that given them bya 
neighbor-tribe, altogether different in 
speech. All these things are exceeding- 
ly perplexing and vexatious. For this 
reason, I have studiously ignored all the 
names given to tribes by Americans, 
else the whole matter would have been 
involved in an inextricable confusion. 

On the Klamath River there live three 
distinct tribes —called the Eurocs, Cah- 
rocs, and Modocs; which names mean, 
respectively, “down the river,” “up the 
river,” and “head of the river.”? The 
habitat of the Cahrocs extends from a 
certain cafion, a few miles above Weits- 
peck, along the Klamath to the foot of 
the Klamath Mountains, and a few miles 
up Salmon River. They have no recol- 
lection of any ancient migration to this 
region; on the contrary, they have tra- 
ditions of creation, the flood, etc., which 
are fabled to have occurred on the Klam- 
ath. 

The Cahrocs are probably the finest 
tribe of Indians in California. Their 
stature is a trifle under the American; 
they have well-sized bodies, erect and 
strong-knit; and when a Cahroc has 
the weapon to which he is accustomed— 
a sharp stone gripped in the hand—he 
will face a White Man, and give him a 
square, handsome fight, though he flees 
before him when armed with a snicker- 
snee, or pistol, in the use of which he 
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does not feel confidence. The Klamath 
face is less broad than the face in the 
Sacramento Valley, but, in early man- 
hood, nearly as oval as the Caucasian; 
cheek- bones not over- prominent; eyes 
bright, moderately well-sized, and freely 
opened straight across the face; nose 
broad at the base, straight and strong, 
with ovoid nares; forehead rather low, 
but without that disfiguring point of hair 
growing down the middle, such as one 
sees in the Sacramento Valley; chin and 
forehead nearly on a perpendicular line ; 
color ranging from buff-hazel, or old- 
bronze, almost to black. Many of them 
—especially the young squaws —are 
notable for the fullness of the eyes, and 
the breadth of sclerotic exposed. The 
squaws age early, but even at forty or 
fifty their faces are furrowed with com- 
paratively fine lines, and they seldom 
display those odious hanging wrinkles 
and that simian aspect seen in the Sac- 
ramento Valley. 

With their smooth, hazel skins, oval 
faces, plump and brilliant eyes, some of 


the young maidens—barring the tattooed 
chins —have a piquant and splendid 


beauty. In those full, voluptuous eyes, 
so broadly rimmed with white, there is 
something dangerous—a very unmistak- 
able suggestion of possible dadlerie. 
When we consider, in addition, the pau- 
city of White Women, it is small won- 
der that’ so many pioneers — including 
nearly all the county officers—have taken 
them for wives. The young people of both 
sexes dress in the American fashion; and 
I have seen plenty of them appareled 
with quite correct elegance—the young 
Indians in tolerable broadcloth, spotless 
shirt- fronts, and neat black cravats; 
the girls in chaste, pretty, small - figured 
stuffs, with sacques, collars, ribboned 
hats, etc. 

The Cahroc is taciturn and indifferent 
toward his squaw and parents, but sel- 
dom wantonly cruel ; easy-going with his 
children ; talkative with his peers ; gen- 
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erous to the division of the last crumb ; 
mercenary and smiling to the White 
Man; brave when need is, but cunning 
always ; fond of dancing ; quick to imi- 
tate; very amorous; revengeful, but 
avaricious, being always pacable with 
money. 

The primitive dress of the men is sim- 
ply a buckskin girdle about the loins ; of 
the women, a chemise of the same ma- 
terial, or of braided grass, reaching from 
the breast to the knees. The hair is 
worn in two club-queues, which are 
drawn forward over the shoulders. The 
squaws tattoo—in blue —three narrow 
fern-leaves perpendicularly on the chin 
—one falling from each corner of the 
mouth, and one in the middle. For this 
purpose they are said to employ soot — 
gathered from a stove—mingled with 
the juice of a certain plant. In their na- 
tive state, both sexes bathe the entire 
person every morning in cold water; but 
in the care of their cabins and the imme- 
diate vicinity, they are execrably filthy. 

For money, the Cahrocs make use of 
the red scalps of woodpeckers, which are 
valued at $5 apiece; and of a curious 
kind of shells, resembling a cock’s spurs 
in size and shape, white and hollow, which 
they polish and arrange on strings, the 
shortest being worth 25 cents, the long- 
est about $2—the value increasing in a 
geometrical ratio with the length. The 
unit of currency is a string of the length 
of a man’s arm, with a certain number of 
the longer shells below the elbow, and 
a certain number of the shorter ones 
above. This shell-money is called 4//- 
cochick, not only on the Klamath, but 
from Crescent City to Eel River, though 
the tribes using it speak several different 
languages. When the Americans first 
arrived in the country, an Indian*would 
give from $40 to $50 in gold for a string 
of it; but now, it is principally the old 
Indians who value it at all. 

The Cahrocs are very democratic. 
They have a head-man, or captain, in 
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each rancheria; but, when out on the 
war-path, they are somewhat more unit- 
ed, being under the command of one 
chieftain. But the authority of all these 
officers is very slender. The murder of 
a man’s dearest relative may be com- 
pounded for by the payment of money, 
the price of an average Indian’s life 
being esa paséra—one string. If the 
money is paid without higgling, the slay- 
er and the avenger become boon com- 
panions for evermore. If not, then the 
avenger must have the murderer’s blood ; 
and a system of retaliation is initiated, 
which would be eternal, were it not that 
it may be checked any moment by the 
payment of money. 

In war they take no scalps, but decap- 
itate the slain, and bring in the heads as 
trophies. They do battle with bows and 
arrows ; and, in a hand-to-hand encoun- 
ter—which often occurs—thef clutch 
ragged stones in their hands, and maul 
each other with terrible and deadly ef- 
fect. They sometimes fight duels, with 
stones, in this manner. Though arran- 
ged without much formality, they are con- 
ducted with a considerable degree of 
fairness —the friends of the respective 
combatants standing around them, and 
setting them on their pins again when 
they fall. 

There is no process of courtship, but 
the whole affair of love - making is con- 
ducted by the father of the bride and the 
bridegroom expectant. When a young 
Philander becomes enamored of some 
dusky Clorinda, he goes straight to the fa- 
ther, and, without any beating of the bush, 
makes him a plump offer of so or so 
many strings for her. They chaffer, and 
higgle, and drive bargains without any 
reference to her wishes. “My ducats 
and thy daughter,” says the avaricious 
old Cahroc. A wife is seldom purchased 
for less than half a string; and, when 
she is especially skillful in making acorn- 
bread, and weaving baskets, or belongs 
to an aristocratic family, she sometimes 
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costs as high as two strings—say $80 or 
$100. There is no wedding- ceremony 
whatever, but the bride follows the bride- 
groom to his cabin, and they at once set 
up their savage Lares and Penates. 

No marriage is legal or binding unless 
preceded by the payment of money; and 
that family is most aristocratic in which 
the highest price was paid for the wife. 
For this reason, it stands a young man 
in hand to be diligent in accumulating 
shells, and not to be a niggard in hag- 
gling with his prospective father-in-law. 
So far is this shell-aristocracy carried, 
that the children of a woman for whom 
no money was paid are accounted no 
better than bastards, and the whole fam- 
ily are spit upon. Bigamy is not tol- 
erated, even in the chief. A man may 
own as many women for siaves as he is 
able to support, or, rather, to purchase ; 
but, if he cohabits with more than one, 
he brings upon himself obloquy and con- 
tempt. He is beneath the notice of hon- 


est Indians. 
Before marriage, virtue is an attribute 


which can hardly be said to exist in 
either sex, all the young women being a 
common possession ; but after marriage, 
when the dishonor of the woman would 
involve also that of the husband, they 
live with tolerable chastity, for savages. 
Still, no adultery is so flagrant but the 
husband can be placated with money; 
and it seldom requires more than one 
string. Virtue, therefore, is exceedingly 
rare, as an innate quality, but is simply 
an enforced condition; and, indeed, the 
Cahroc language, though rich in its vo- 
cabulary, is said to contain no expres- 
sion for “virtue,” though possessing an 
equivalent for “prostitute,” correspond- 
ing to the fact. And yet, with all their 
immorality, inconsistently enough, bas- 
tards are universally shunned and de- 
spised. They, and the children for whose 
mother no shell-money was paid— who 
are illegitimate, in fact, according to 
Cahroc ideas—constitute a class of so- 
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cial outcasts, Indian Pariahs, who can 
intermarry only among themselves. 
There prevails in this tribe a juster 
division of labor than among the East- 
ern Indians. The men build the wig- 
wams; kill the game, and generally bring 
it in; construct the fishing-boats, weirs, 
and nets, and catch the salmon; cut and 
bring in all the fuel for the sweat-houses; 
help to gather acorns and berries ; make 
the fish-gigs, bows, and arrows. The 
women gather and bring in the firewood 
used for secular purposes; carry in all 
the acorns and roots; weave the bas- 
kets; generally bring in and dry the sal- 
mon; perform all the work of the scul- 
lery; make the clothes. Squaws also 
constitute more than half of the “medi- 
cines,” and officiate as midwives. Yet 
they are regarded as drudges, and the 
Cahroc word for “woman” is a@sisicitat- 
vdn, which signifies “water-carrier,” 
from the two words, asisick and ¢atvan. 
The Cahrocs have a conception of a 
Supreme Being, whom they call Chareya. 
The root of this word is the same as the 
first syllable of “Cahroc,” and also ca/- 
leh, or calldy, in the Russian River dia- 
lects, signifying “above ;” but, with the 
curious accretive capacity of Indian lan- 
guages, it is expanded into the compli- 
cated idea of “The Old Man Above.” 
Chareya sometimes descends to earth, 
to instruct the prophets (or medicines), 
when he appears as a venerable man, 
clad in a close -fitting tunic, with long, 
white hair flowing down his shoulders, 
and bearing a medicine-bag. When cre- 
ating the world, he sat upon the Sacred 
Stool, which is still preserved by the 
Chareya- Indian, and on which he sits, 
on the occasion of the great annual 
Dance of Propitiation” But, as among 
all the tribes of northern California, the 
coyote is the real and practical object of 
veneration. They also believe in spooks, 
or demons, called afparodén, who run 
after people at night in the forest, and 
leave tracks, which, when seen in the 
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morning, bear a very suspicious resem- 
blance to horse - tracks. 

The sweat-house is constructed en- 
tirely underground, smallish and oblong, 
puncheoned up inside, covered with a 
flat roof level with the earth, and air- 
tight, except for the little hatchway at 
one side. It is church, theatre, café 
chantant, dormitory, sweat- bath, and 
medical examination-room in one; and 
it is consecrated exclusively to mascu- 
line occupation. Lapitean says, among 
the Eastern Indians the men never en- 
ter the private wigwams of their wives, 
except under cover of darkness; but 
here, the case is reversed, for it is the 
men’s apartments that are sacred. No 
squaw may enter the sweat-house, on 
penalty of death, except only when pass- 
ing her examination for the degree of 
M.D. During the rainy season, when 
fires are comfortable, they are kept burn- 
ing in the sweat- houses day and night; 
and there are always enough of them in 
each village to furnish sleeping accom- 
modations for all the adult men thereof. 

In summer, the Indians occupy the 
common cabins, or brush- wood booths, 
with their wives; but in winter, they 
sleep by themselves in the sweat-houses; 
and I suspect they use the terrors of re- 
ligious ¢aboo to banish the squaws from 
them, in order to enjoy the warm and 
cozy snuggery themselves. But, air- 
tight as they are, and heated perpetual- 
ly (for, once kindled, the fire must never 
be suffered to go out until spring), the 
atmosphere in them is villainous beyond 
description. 

Of numerous fables and coyo¢e stories 
in vogue among the Cahrocs, related by 
gifted squaws to their children, I will 
give here one specimen, which is not 
entirely unworthy a place in that re- 
nowned old book written by one AZsop: 


FABLE OF THE ANIMALS. 


In the old days, a great many hundred 
snows ago, Chareya, sitting on the Sa- 
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cred Stool, created the world. First, he 
made the fishes in the big water, then the 
animals on the green land, and, last of 
all, The Man. But the animals were all 
alike yet in power, and it was not yet or- 
dained which should be for meat to oth- 
ers, and which should ‘be meat for The 
Man. Then the great Chareya bade them 
all assemble together in one place, that 
The Man might give each his power and 
his rank. So the animals all met to- 
gether, a great many hundred snows 
ago, on an evening, when the sun was 
set, that they might wait overnight for 
the coming of The Man on the morrow. 
Now, Chareya commanded The Man to 
make a great many bows and arrows, as 
many as there were animals, and to give 
the longest to the one that should have 
the most power, and the shortest to the 
one that should have the least, etc. So 
he did, and after nine sleeps his work 
was ended; and the bows and arrows 
which he had made were very many. 
Now, the animals, being gathered to- 


gether in one place, went to sleep, that 
they might rise on the morrow, and go 


forth to meet The Man. But the coyote 
was exceedingly cunning—above all the 
beasts that were, he was so cunning. 
So he considered within himself how he 
might get the longest bow, and so have 
the greatest power, and have all ani- 
mals for his meat. He determined to 
stay awake all night, while the oth- 
ers slept, and so go forth the first in 
the morning, and get the longest bow. 
This he devised within his cunning 
mind; then he laughed to himself, and 
stretched out his snout on his fore-paws, 
and pretended to sleep like the others. 
But about midnight he began to get 
sleepy, and he had to walk around camp 
and scratch his eyes a considerable to 
keep them open. But he still got more 
sleepy, and he had to skip and jump 
about like a good one, to keep awake. 
He made so much noise, this way, that 
he woke up some of the other animals: 
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so he had to think of another plan. 
About the time the morning- star came 
up, he was so sleepy that he couldn’t 
keep his eyes open any longer. Then 
he took two little sticks, and sharpened 
them at the ends, and propped open his 
eyelids, whereupon he thought he was 
safe, and he concluded he would take 
just a little nap with his eyes open, 
watching the morning-star. But in a 
few minutes he was fast asleep; and the 
sharp sticks pierced through his eyelids, 
and pinned them fast together. 

So the morning-star mounted up very 
swiftly, and then there came a little peep 
of daybreak, and the birds began to sing, 
and the animals began to rise and stretch 
themselves; but still the coyote lay fast 
asleep. At last, it was broad daylight; 
and then the sun rose, and all the ani- 
mals went forth to meet The Man. He 
gave the longest bow to the cougar, so 
he had the greatest power of all; and 
the second longest to the bear; and so 
on, giving the next to the last to the 
frog. But he still had the shortest one 
left, and he cried out, “What animal 
have I missed?” Then the animals be- 
gan to look about, and they soon spied 
the coyote lying fast asleep, with the 
sharp sticks pinning his eyelids togeth- 
er. Upon that, all the animals set up a 
great laugh, and they jumped on the 
coyote, and danced upon him. Then 
they led him to The Man—for he could 
see nothing for the sticks—and The 
Man pulled out the sticks, and gave 
him the shortest bow of all, which would 
shoot an arrow hardly more than a foot. 
And all the animals laughed very much. 

But The Man took pity on the coyofe, 
because he was now the weakest of all the 
animals—weaker even than the frog—and 
he prayed to Chareya for him; and Cha- 
reya gave him cunning, ten times more 
than before, so that he was cunning 
above all the beasts of the wood. So 
the coyote was a friend to The Man and 
his children, and helped them, and did 
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many things for them, as we shall see 
hereafter. 


In the Cahroc legends, the coyofe is as 
important as Reynard in ours. When 
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one Cahroc has killed another, he often 
barks like a coyote, believing he will 
thereby be endued with so much of that 
animal’s cunning as to be able to elude 
the punishment due to his crime. 


EXHUMED. 


NTERIOR, and up to, about the 
A year 1825, the region of country 
bordering on New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, from the Hudson River to Lake 
Erie, was little better than a solitude, 
dotted here and there with villages. Its 
prosperity was greatly retarded by the 
difficulty of communicating with New 
York and other cities, as marts for prod- 
uce, and from whence to draw supplies. 
To develop the resources and lay open 
the hidden wealth of this almost inac- 
cessible region, the Legislature of the 
State of New York, at its annual session 
of 1825, on the recommendation of De 
Witt Clinton—then Governor of that 
State, and, next to Henry Clay, the pio- 
neer of American “Internal Improve- 
ments””— passed an Act authorizing 
the survey of a route for a great State- 
road along the southern border of the 
State, from the North River to Lake 
Erie. Judge Jabez D. Hammond, of Ot- 
sego County; Alfred S. Conkling, after- 
ward United States District Judge, and 
Nathaniel Ritchie, of Salem —subse- 
quently Lieutenant-Governor—were ap- 
pointed a State Board of Commissioners 
for that purpose. To select and locate 
the most eligible route and to ascertain 
the most feasible eastern terminus for 
such road, three companies were organ- 
ized under the supervision of these Com- 
missioners; the principal one starting 
from Newburgh, and pursuing a route 
now nearly identical with that of the New 
York and Erie Railroad—the offspring 
of that pioneer exploration. This party 
—of which the writer was one—consist- 


ed of seventeen persons—engineers, sur- 
veyors, flag and chain-bearers, Commis- 
sioners, etc.—under the guidance of Jo- 
seph Henry, Esq., now, and for many 
years past, the worthy Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, in the city of 
Washington. Most of the party were 
from cities, and had joined the company 
more from love of excitement than mo- 
tives of professional zeal or pecuniary 
benefit. 

After a few days’ surveying through 
the settled country, we struck into the 
pathless woods, and met almost daily 
thereafter with adventures which gave a 
zest to our labors, and dissipated all re- 
gret at our undertaking. Our endeavors 
to select the most level route led us still 
deeper into the dark and apparently un- 
trodden forest comprising that part of 
Sullivan County, New York, bordering 
on Pennsylvania; and, for days, no sign 
of civilization had been visible, but where 
the immense size of the trees, the ab- 
sence of track or trail, the deep softness 
of the ground strewn with the accumu- 
lations of years—perhaps centuries—of 
decayed leaves and moss-covered limbs, 
proclaimed a primeval forest, and assur- 
ed us of our entire isolation from all 
mankind. One afternoon, a shrill whis- 
tle from the guide arrested our progress, 
and a sound ahead—unmistakably the 
accent of a human voice—broke the 
stillness of the solitude, and put us on 
the gui vive of excitement and anticipa- 
tion. What could it mean? For eight 
days we had been penetrating this wild 
desolation, which we had been assured 
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was an uninhabited wilderness. Listen- 
ing a moment, we approached the place 
whence the sound came, and there stood 
before us, erect and unabashed, a human 
figure, apparently six feet in height, with 
clear, gray eyes, clean-cut features of 
the Saxon type; skin dark, approaching 
swarthiness; long, straight hair, of a dark 
hue; and a face, to all appearances, an 
entire stranger to a razor; with a head- 
covering of plaited straw, and a shirt of 
deer-skin belted to the waist, exhibiting 
a well-proportioned and manly form, and, 
to our surprise, clearly not an Indian— 
the only indication about him of savage 
or Indian life being shoes of untanned 
deer-skin bound to the feet with strings 
of the same material. Such was the ap- 
parition, whose response, on being ac- 
costed in the English language, seemed 
a jargon of broken English, German, and 
Indian, as he informed us that here was 
his home and that he lived only three 
miles distant, where there was a settle- 
ment, to which he invited us. Follow- 
ing his guidance, we found, to our sur- 
prise, a colony of some forty or fifty 
persons— men, women, and children— 
comprising a society, or community, that 
had not been included in any census, 
and who, for a period of more than half 
a century, had been, and still were, whol- 
ly unknown to the surrounding settle- 
ments. 

The panorama before us was in every 
respect strange and peculiar: an oasis 
of some sixty or seventy acres of clear- 
ed land, on which were growing corn, 
beans, potatoes, and other vegetables, 
and near the centre of which were eight 
or ten rude log-huts. A couple of tame 
buffaloes, and a few horses and cows, to- 
gether with some fowls and pigs, im- 
parted to the place a somewhat civilized 
appearance, and divested it of any aspect 
of barbarism. From these rude huts, 
there issued, with surprised stare, a 
motley crowd, clad in habiliments most- 
ly of tanned skins, ornamented with 
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straw, feathers, and slightly stained bark, 
which, though unmistakably original, 
were, by some of the younger females, 
made with some pretensions to come- 
liness, and even coquetry; yet so unlike 
any thing modern, that it seemed like a 
transition to the dark ages. We were 
escorted by our conductor to the most 
pretentious of these habitations, sit- 
uated in the centre of the group, and 
there presented to the Chief or Patri- 
arch of the community. He received 
us with a degree of quiet dignity, not 
free, however, from a perceptible shade 
of uneasiness, as his glance surveyed our 
number and appointments; but which, 
as the interview progressed, disappear- 
ed. He was seated on a kind of camp- 
stool, with a tanned skin stretched across 
it, in a hut about fourteen feet square; 
the floor of hardened earth was covered 
with mats anc skins of animals, and the 
walls were decorated with hunting imple- 
ments and fishing apparatus. 

He wasa robust, heavy-bearded, white- 
haired old man, apparently seventy - five 
or eighty years of age, with a brown, 
leathery complexion. The long silence 
was broken by our chief asking him how 
long he had lived in this wilderness—for 
some of the huts seemed many years old. 

“Yes,” he replied, “they are so; and 
I have lived here many years—since I 
was a boy.” 

“Have you no intercourse with the 
outside world?” 

“No; we take care of ourselves, and” 
—looking at our party suspiciously — 
“we don’t want any interference from 
outsiders.” 

“But are you happy and contented?” 

“Yes; we always have been; but the 
young folks have lately got an idea, from 
a hunter who lost his way in the forest, 
and, like you, happened upon us, that 
there is a better state of things outside 
here, and it is hard work to control them 
and keep them quiet.” 

“Pardon me for saying I am inclined 
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to think them more than half right ; and, 
although we did not come here to dis- 
turb your quiet and happy community— 
for our business is that of surveying a 
route for a great State-road—yet we 
think we can interest, and perhaps ben- 
efit, you by telling of the outside world, 
of which you must necessarily now be 
ignorant; and we would like to hear from 
you something of your history—the place 
whence, and the reason why, you came 
here.” 

“ You speak so kindly,” replied the old 
man, “that, although the story is painful, 
and only wholly known to two of us, after 
you have rested, and have seen and con- 
versed with some of our people, and satis- 
fied your evident curiosity, I will tell it to 
you.” 

We were not long in overcoming their 
shyness, and soon found them obliging, 
and willing to show and explain their 
modes of living, their houses and house- 
holds. Among their culinary utensils 
were drinking-cups of horn, bowls and 
plates, with a variety of articles of baked 
clay of considegable ingenuity and beau- 
ty; mats of straw, grasses, and pine 
bark, woven or plaited, ornamented the 
floors ; and swinging cradles of willow, 
artistically interwoven with variegated 
barks, were cozy resting-places for the 
tiny occupants, who were robed in a sin- 
gle garment, made of the finest skin of 
the fawn. An accurate description of 
the costume of the female portion of this 
community, would require a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the feminine toilet 
than the writer possesses; but, certain- 
ly, no one could fail to admire the bloom- 
ing cheek, the elastic step, the well- pro- 
portioned forms of these bright-eyed 
maidens, as they here met our admiring 
gaze. One article of dress—a reminis- 
cence of home and by-gone years —at- 
tracted our attention. It was a little 
cloak, with the hood thrown back, and 
dotted with tufts of feathers—the sacred- 
ly cherished property of the Chief’s aged 
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companion. Dut strange and crude as 
were their outward appearance and sur- 
roundings, we found that their ideas of 
conventional life—its privileges, duties, 
and obligations— were much more so; 
and, to our questions as to their history, 
genealogy, marital, parental, and filial 
relations, they seemed utterly at a loss, 
and to regard it all as a very tangled 
skein. They were all brothers and sis- 
ters; some brothers first cousins to their 
own sisters ; others, step-relations—with 
very short steps at that—to their own 
wives, and some almost their own grand- 
fathers. 

The Patriarch, in compliance with his 
promise, proceeded to give us a sketch 
of the origin, and cause of the seclusion, 
of the community: 

Soon after the middle of the last cent- 
ury, and subsequent to the old French 
war and Braddock’s defeat, two little 
children—Karl Beuhler, aged seven, son 
of Philip Beuhler, and Susan, aged sev- 
en, only daughter of the widow Stearns, 
of Germantown, Pennsylvania, then the 
very border of Western frontier settle- 
ments — went, one afternoon, with other 
children, to gather berries. Having. 
strayed some distance from their com- 
panions into the woods, they wandered 
on, regardless of their course or the flight 
of time, until, to their surprise, they were 
overtaken by the shades of night. Be- 
wildered and frightened, they endeavor- 
ed to retrace their steps, until the dark- 
ness, and their utter exhaustion, left them 
no alternative but to lie down and wait 
for morning. 

How long they slept they never knew. 
The boy was suddenly awakened by a 
grip upon his arm; and, opening his 
eyes, he saw bending over him, with a 
fiendish scowl, an Indian, decorated with’ 
paint and feathers. His cry of terror 
aroused his little companion, whose wild 
shrieks woke the echoes of the forest, 
as her gaze encountered the savage. 
Their first impulse was*to run; but the 
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savage instantly had the boy pinioned, 
and then dragged them, regardless of 
their cries, deeper inte the forest, where 
he was joined by his companions; and 
for days, with worn and weary feet, they 
were obliged to keep pace with their cap- 
tors, until they reached the encampment. 
For a period of five toilsome and bit- 
ter years, the two incessantly sought 
every means of escape from a captivity 
more terrible than death, but without 
success—the slightest suspicion of even 
a desire on their part to escape bring- 
ing upon them unmerciful chastisement. 
With the increasing severity of their 
treatment, the yearning for parents and 
home increased. Their growing years, 
and the evident regard exhibited by the 
old Chief toward Susan, who, as she 
approached womanhood, became in his 
eyes—as she was in fact— exceedingly 
comely (“as you may judge for yourself,” 
said he, “for there she sits,” pointing to 
an aged woman sitting near him), made 
them desperate, and they determined to 
seize the first opportunity to escape, or 
perish in the attempt. The opportunity 
soon presented itself, on the occasion 
of a grand feast and war-dance, to cele- 
brate a victory over their enemies, the 
Wvandots —from whom they had taken 
several prisoners, who were to be put to 
the customary torture and the stake. 
The powwow, with its feasting, carous- 
ing, and drinking, continued for three 
days and nights, by which time the “fire- 
water” had so stupefied the Indians as 
to render them unconscious of the silent 
preparations and departure of the two 
youthful, but resolute fugitives, who, 
mounted on two of their fleetest horses, 
rode furiously through the darkness, and 
before the setting of another sun had so 
distanced their pursuers as to justify the 
repose they so sorely needed. Fasten- 
ing their horses to a tree, they soon 
slept soundly and contentedly, on their 
couches of dried leaves, until, toward 
morning, they were aroused by the sharp 
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bark and whine of a dog. Springing 
up, their attention was attracted by his 
singular actions—as he kept running 
back and forth. His piteous cries and 
continual bark suggested to Karl that it 
might be a good omen, and lead to the 
discovery of their lost homes. So, fol- 
lowing, he led them to a spot where lay 
the body of a man, apparently asleep, 
but who, to their horror, they soon dis- 
covered was dead. Covering him with 
leaves and earth, they took his rifle, 
ammunition, and provisions—to them 
the means, through God’s mercy, of sav- 
ing their lives. 

They journeyed on, followed by the 
dog who had so faithfully served his 
master, and who looked into their faces 
with a pathos that almost asked their 
protection, until they reached the spot 
which was now echoing back the princi- 
pal actors in the foregoing narrative. 
For over twenty miles their pursuers 
tracked them, but, entering the domain 
of a hostile tribe, with whom they were 
then at war, they were suddenly arrested, 
and driven back, with great loss. 

The Chief, thus foiled in his designs 
toward Susan, placed his affections on 
the young and budding beauty of an In- 
dian captive, who, having been the friend 
of Susan, had grieved at her absence; 
but now, dreading the designs of the 
Chief, she readily agreed to the plan 
proposed by a young Chief—to whom 
she had long given her affections —to 
escape, under his guidance, and find, if 
possible, the home of Karl and Susan. 
Starting on foot, they wandered for two 
weary months, through dangers and pri- 
vations, until, at last, they discovered 
and joined their lost friends. Making 
a home together, they formed the nucleus 
of the community. 

Such was the old man’s story; and 
such was their love of that home and 
mode of life that they had no desire for 
change, and even dreaded the restraints 
civilization would impose upon them. 
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But the advent of our party was des- sult in their benefit. The next morning 
tined to exhume these fossilized recluses. we resumed our survey. 
The representations made to them of = Although forty-five years have passed 
the world, its education, comforts, and since then, the above incidents will be 
blessings, graphically depicted by our enshrined in the memory of the actors 
chief, aroused them from their torpor; in the scenes described, as among not 
and we left them, feeling sure we had_ the least interesting of the reminiscences 
awakened ideas and views of their situ- connected with the survey of the route 
ation and future interests that would re- of the New York and Erie Railroad. 


EVELYN. 


A soft, black eye—so deep, so deep, 
Its liquid depths no glance may follow. 
A face where lights and shadows creep 
O’er arching brow and dimpled hollow. 


A voice, now loud in maiden glee— 

As tides on pebbly reaches throbbing— 
Now sorrow - hushed as sunset sea 

In purple rays at even sobbing. 


Oh, twining hands! Oh, rich, dark sheen 
Of gleaming braids, that crown in glory 
A face as fair as spirits seen 
In ancient books of Bible story. 


Oh, Love! Oh, Life! like generous wine— 

Like breezes from the streams and mountains— 
Thy presence thrills this soul of mine, 

Thy glances stir my heart’s deep fountains. 


Oh, Love! Oh, Life! a rose, a weed, 
Touched by thy hand, my peerless beauty, 
Is cherished with the miser’s greed, 
And guarded well in jealous duty. 


But though you’ve woven, warp and woof, 
Into the thread of my life’s passion, 

I dare not speak, but stand aloof, 
And dream and sigh—the olden fashion. 
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WANTS AND ADVANTAGES OF CALIFORNIA. 


URING the ten years ending in 
D 1870, the population of Iowa in- 
creased about seventy-six per cent.; that 
of Minnesota, 152 per cent. ; and that of 
Kansas, 240 per cent.; while in Califor- 
nia, the increase has been only forty- 
seven per cent. It may not be unprofit- 
able to inquire into the cause of this. 
Seeing that the States of Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and Kansas suffer from the disad- 
vantages of rigorous winters, and that 
the price of agricultural productions is 
generally lower there than in California, 
a superficial observer would be apt to 
fall into the mistake of believing that the 
soil of California is so far inferior in point 
of fertility to that of the other States 
mentioned, as to account for her coin- 
paratively small immigration. He would 
think that all those stories—so often re- 
peated, and so widely circulated — with, 
regard to the salubrity of her climate, 
the immense yield per acre of her ce- 
reals, the mammoth proportions of her 
vegetables, and the size and flavor of 
her fruits, are only so many fictions in- 
vented by Californians to test the cre- 
dulity of strangers. Doubtless, many of 
her advantages have been very serious- 
ly and very injudiciously exaggerated. 
Still, it can be shown by incontroverti- 
ble facts, that, if during the last decade 
she has not kept pace with some of her 
sister States, it is owing to other causes 
than an inferiority in either soil or cli- 
mate; and that, at the present time, she 
is surpassed by none in the induce- 
ments she holds out to the farmer and 
the farm laborer. 

Perhaps foremost among the causes 
which have retarded the settling up of 
the State by farmers, is the delay in ad- 
judicating between the United States 
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Government and those claiming Mexi- 
can grants. The General Government 
would undoubtedly derive more revenue 
from these grants, if every man that 
claimed one immediately received a pat- 
ent for it, no matter how defective his 
title. Owing to the litigation with re- 
gard to the Spanish grants, which caus- 
ed the financial ruin of many Califor- 
nians, it would be more conducive to 
the welfare of the entire State if some 
of the grants, instead of being the gar- 
den spots of the world, were barren des- 
erts. 

In 1851, 813 Spanish claims were pre- 
sented before the Board of Land Com- 
missioners. Of this number, over 170 
have been rejected, and for something 
over half of the remainder patents have 
been received. As several of the claims 
did not call for any specified number of 
acres (only the quantity of land between 
certain boundaries), and as these claims, 
in many instances, have not yet been 
surveyed, it is impossible to estimate 
exactly the number of acres demanded 
under Spanish or Mexican titles. Judg- 
ing from the size of the grants surveyed 
and patented, the officers in the Survey- 
or-General’s Department think that on 
an average each claim demanded four 
This 
would make over 14,000,000 acres in all. 
Such an immense area of the most fer- 
tile land in the State in such a condition 
that it could neither be pre-empted nor 
sold, would paralyze the progress of any 
State. That California, laboring under 
this disadvantage, should make so much 
progress, proves the vastness of her re- 
sources. When a man has a just claim 
to only a league, he often, until it is sur- 
veyed and patented, occupies twice or 
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thrice that quantity. Poor settlers every 
year squat on such land, but being una- 
ble to prove the Spanish title defective, 
they have to move when it is too late to 
seek land elsewhere that year and put in 
acrop. The loss and suffering thus en- 
tailed are incalculable. Even the own- 
ers of grants that have been surveyed 
and patented are often sufferers, on ac- 
count of this state of things. The im- 
migrant in search of a home has nothing 
to guide him as to what is or is not pat- 
ented land. Let him but hear the slight- 
est rumor that the title to any piece of 
fertile land is defective, and his hopes 
immediately turn hearsay evidence into 
the strongest proof. Every other set- 
tler in the neighborhood follows his ex- 
ample. Each privately expresses his 
hopes of ultimate success, and remains 
on the ground through the counsel of 
others rather than through his own con- 
victions. Many, too, squat on land to 
which they know they have no claim, 
actuated by no other motive than dis- 
honesty. They think that the lawful 
owner, sooner than take legal proceed- 
ings against them, will sell them a claim 
cheap, pay them for moving off, or com- 
promise with them in some manner. 
Other States complain of injustice at 
the hands of Congress, but perhaps no 
State in the Union has more reason than 
California to be dissatisfied with the ac- 
tion of the General Government. Every 
grant could have been settled years ago. 
There is no reason why those still un- 
surveyed should not be surveyed at once. 
Many of those who claim grants for which 
they have not received patents know 
very well that their titles, when proper- 
ly investigated, are absolutely worthless. 
There can be no stronger proof of this 
than the opposition shown by the claim- 
ants to the survey of the land. Know- 
ing well that, in many instances, aft- 
er the proper investigation, they either 
would receive no grant at all, or a grant 
much smaller than what they now have 
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the use of, they exert all their influence 
to persuade Members of Congress to al- 
low matters to remain in their present 
position. They have possession, and 
will retain it, but they can not sell to 
any advantage until they receive pat- 
ents. Californians should see that their 
Representatives in Washington bring the 
settlement of these claims to a speedy 
issue. It took twenty years to settle 
one-half of these claims; perhaps, if the 
people of California will only have a lit- 
tle patience, in twenty years more Con- 
gress will deign to settle the other half. 

Another circumstance that has retard- 
ed the development of the State is the 
character of the immigrants that have 
arrived. Generally speaking, the found- 
ers of the State were men of great enter- 
prise, willing to undergo great hardships 
and to run great risks, but unwilling to 
identify themselves with any steady in- 
dustry requiring a few years to make 
profitable. They all wanted fortunes at 
once. They expected to gather dollars 
when it would be more reasonable to ex- 
pect only dimes; and if the larger sum 
could not be obtained, the smaller one 
was no object. Their character has not 
yet changed. No one can be found more 
willing than a California farmer to take 
the most enormous risks. Often his cal- 
culations are such, that, in order to meet 
them, he must not only have an extraor- 
dinary large crop, but get an extraordi- 
nary large price for his produce. In- 
stead of living on a small farm of his 
own, in too many instances he rents a 
tract of land many times too large for 
the resources at his command. Some- 
times he makes in one year what many 
would call a handsome fortune; but it is 
more probable, that, after a few years, he 
has nothing left but a team of horses and 
a wagon. He then becomes a teamster 
fora few years more, until he earns enough 
to venture again on his fool-hardy exper- 
iments. Thus his time passes away, ei- 
ther as a renter or a teamster; and what 
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money he makes by one occupation is 
generally lost in the other. Even men 
who farm their own land are very often 
characterized by carelessness, indolence, 


and extravagance. Farm implements are 


often left throughout the whole year ex- 
posed to the weather, so that the amount 
necessary for repairs would be astonish- 
ing to the members of a more thrifty 
community. 

In California, the farmers spend a large 
portion of their valuable time in doing 
nothing. Wheat, after being sown, re- 
quires but little attention until harvest- 
time. In some countries, however, the 
farmers pull up the weeds in their grain- 
fields, and thus improve the yield, not 
only of that crop, but also of those that 
succeed it. In California, this is sel- 
dom done. The farmers are intelligent 
enough to know that pulling out the 
weeds would materially increase their 
crop; but as the increase would pay 
them only small wages for the time thus 


occupied, they prefer to neglect it alto- 


gether. Go into any little town in the 
interior of the State during the time that 
elapses between seed-sowing and har- 
vesting, or between harvesting and seed- 
sowing, and you will find it thronged with 
farmers. Business does not bring them 
there; but, as they can find nothing to 
do at home, they think to drive into town 
and learn the news the most pleasant 
mode of spending their time. I have 
seen homesteads occupied for twelve and 
even fourteen years with not a single 
fruit-tree set out, and nothing like a veg- 
etable-garden could be seen. Every 
thing they eat, except flour and pork, 
has to be purchased. In other places, 
the country supplies the town with veg- 
etables, but in California this is revers- 
ed. Every day the market gardener can 
be seen selling potatoes, cabbages, on- 
ions, carrots, etc., to the farmer. You 
seldom see tastefully kept gardens like 
those that adorn and enhance Eastern 
homes. Of course, there are many ex- 
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ceptions; but the exceptions only prove 
how much more wealthy and comforta- 
ble the thriftless farmer could be by bet- 
ter management. 

In like manner, the farmer, in the 
treatment of his emfloyds, is extremely 
short-sighted. He cares about doing 
nothing that does not bring him an im- 
mediate return. If he built comfortable 
quarters for his men, instead of consign- 
ing them to the stable or the hay-stack, 
the money thus laid out would be profit- 
ably invested. Most farm laborers, and 
especially laborers of the best class, would 
prefer $300 a year from a man who treats 
them to some of the comforts and refine- 
ments of civilized life, to $350 from a 
man who treats them no better than if 
they were savages. If laborers were 
made to feel themselves at home, not 
only could they be hired for a smaller 
sum, but their services would be more 
faithfully rendered. Now they are as 
indifferent to the welfare of the employ- 
er as he is to theirs. Whenever they 
can get better wages they leave, no mat- 
ter how pressing the demand of the farm- 
er for their services at that particular 
time ; and even while they remain, their 
only object is to earn their money as 
easily as they can. 

Farmers must follow a more diversi- 
fied system of cultivation. Two advan- 
tages arise from this: first, their soil 
will not become exhausted as under the 
present system; and second, they will 
find profitable occupation on their land 
during the whole year, instead of spend- 
ing a third of their time, as they do at 
present, unprofitably. The additional 
crops to which they ought to turn their 
attention should be either such as we re- 
quire for our own consumption, or those 
which, from ‘their high market value, 
could be transported to other parts of 
the Union or to foreign countries. There 
are many agricultural productions of 
which we do not produce enough for 
our own use, and there are several oth- 
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ers imported into the United States, for 
the growth of which the soil and climate 
of California are well adapted. More 
butter and bacon should be raised for 
our own consumption. Doubtless, many 
parts of the State are suitable to the 
growth of rice. During the last fiscal 
year, this article was imported into the 
United States to the amount of $1,876,- 
786. <A duty of 2% cents per pound 
gives an advantage to the home over the 
foreign producer. Most persons would 
be astonished to learn that we imported 
$9,602,630 worth of fruit last year. A 
great part of this consisted of oranges, 
lemons, nuts, and raisins, all of which 
can be grown here with profit. Of olive 
oil, another article to the production of 
which the southern part of the State is 
more than commonly well adapted, we 
imported $375,988 worth. The duty on 
this is $1 per gallon. We import raw 
silk, as wound off the cocoon, to the 
amount of $5,739,592; of opium, $1,926,- 
915; of raw flax, $649,832; of raw hemp, 


$3,918,129; of chiccory, $57,946; and of 
tobacco - leaf, $3,433,669. On nearly all 
of these articles there is a heavy import 
duty. During the last year, we imported 
$2,165,557 worth of spices, ginger, pep- 


per, mustard, etc. Mustard has already 
been cultivated in this State, and proved 
to be a very profitable crop. While we 
have thousands of acres of the best grape 
land lying idle, we imported, last year, 
$5,814,232 worth of wine. The poorest 
of this had to pay a duty of twenty - five 
cents per gallon, and the best fifty cents 
per bottle. 

Among thearticles that might be grown 
with profit for exportation, I shall men- 
tion, as deserving particular attention, 
apples for drying and hops. Hundreds 
of tons of apples rot in the orchards of 
California yearly, and the time most suit- 
able for drying them, coming after har- 
vest and before the plowing season, is 
one of the most inactive in the year. 
The work is light, and could be per- 
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formed by the farmer’s children, as well 
as by grown men. Preserving fruits of 
all kinds should receive more attention 
from the farmer. 

The cultivation of hops has advanced 
rapidly in the United States. The use 
of malt liquors has increased, owing chief- 
ly to the large influx of German immi- 
grants. In the year 1871, the Internal 
Revenue tax upon fermented liquors in 
California amounted to $152,818. Since 
the tax is $1 on each barrel of thirty gal- 
lons, the large quantity of 4,584,540 gal- 
lons was manufactured in this State last 
year. California hops are considered too 
strong for the kind of beer made in this 
State; but they are considered superior 
for many purposes in the East and in 
Europe. This crop is one of the most 
precarious grown, a full crop being sel- 
dom obtained more than once in every 
four or five years. It suffers from sev- 
eral kinds of lice, mold, high winds; and 
summer rain is fatal to it. However, 
one good year pays for several bad ones. 
Growers say that this State is more than 
usually favorable to the growth of hops ; 
and, while the average yield per acre in 
the East and in England amounts to only 
seven or eight hundred pounds, here it 
reaches from twelve to fifteen hundred 
pounds. Mr. Smith, a farmer near Wat- 
sonville, has cultivated a field of hops 
with profit during the last three years. 
The land is a rich alluvial loam, and, 
before planted with hops, was worth 
about $100 per acre. The first outlay, 
then, was land, twenty acres, at $100 
per acre, $2,000; 13,600 poles, at $30 
per thousand, $408; press, $300; twine, 
$300; kiln for drying the hops, $1,000; 
cuttings, at $10 per thousand, $275—to- 
tal, $4,283. The hills are eight feet apart, 
and two cuttings were set out in each 
hill. These cuttings send out a great 
many vines, but not more than three or 
four to each hill are allowed to grow. 
In some hop- yards, the vine is allowed 
to attain its full growiu in a vertical po- 
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sition along the pole, but many consider 
it better to stretch twine from pole to 
pole, and, after the vine reaches a certain 
height, to train it out horizontally. Mr. 
Smith thinks his poles will last twenty 
years, and his twine five years. Most 
of the work in the hop-yard, with the 
exception of plowing and cultivating, 
was done by Chinese. Young boys and 
girls can do the greater part of the work 
as well as adults; and on this account, 
as well as others, hop-raising deserves 
the consideration of the farmer. The 
cost of cultivating these twenty acres 
was as follows: 

Plowing, at $1.50 per acre 

Setting out cuttings, at 50 cents per acre 

Putting poles in the ground 


Tying vines to poles, and removing suckers .. 
Digging around the hills in the beginning of 


Cultivating twice, to keep down weeds...... 
Picking, at $1 per roo pounds, green 
Carrying hops from field to kiln 

Removing strings from poles..........0++00+ 
Wood for drying 

Wages of pressman 
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Receipts of 1,500 pounds to the acre, 
at 55 cents per pound, $16,500; but the 
price of hops is as fluctuating as the 
yield. It has sometimes, during the 
last twenty years, fallen as low as four or 
five cents per pound, and sometimes ris- 
en as high as 60 cents per pound. Mr. 
Rouse, of Oneida County, New York, a 
great authority on every thing connected 
with hops, estimates the average price 
in the Eastern States, for a period of 
fifty-eight years, to be 14% cents per 
pound, and the average cost of produc- 
tion, during the same time, to be 7% 
cents per pound. He estimates the av- 
erage yield in the East to be 888 pounds 
per acre, and the profit to be $64.38 per 
acre. The cost of production at the 
Watsonville hop-yard did not amount to 
five cents per pound; but, on account of 
the immense yield, the cost per acre was 
over $70, while in the East it was only 
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$64. Taking the average price previous- 
ly mentioned, 14% cents, and allowing 
33 cents per pound for transporting the 
hops to Eastern markets, there would, 
after deducting one per cent. per month 
for all the money invested, be a profit of 
$65 to the acre. 

The soil and climate of California ex- 
hibit characteristics not met with else- 
where; and this often puzzles the oldest 
and most experienced cultivators. Crops 
which would be profitable are neglected, 
because not understood, and on account 
of the necessary costly experimental out- 
lay. As acase in point, take flax. Flax- 
seed can be produced in many parts of the 
State at a cost of two cents per pound, 
or less; yet for several years it was im- 
ported at a cost of four or five cents per 
pound. For any thing the farmer knows 
to the contrary, the production of the 
fibre may be as profitable as that of the 
seed. But the fibre is generally burned; 
or, if utilized at all, is used only for 
mending the roads. In many places, 
miles of foad are covered with it; while 
a more thrifty population would turn it 
to better account. 

How many farmers, to-day, can tell 
whether it is more profitable to feed 
their grain to hogs than to sell it? How 
many can tell under what circumstances 
one method would be better, and under 
what the other? How many can tell 
under what circumstances it would be 
better to cut their wheat or barley green 
and feed it to cattle on the farm? What 
do the farmers know of the comparative 
merits of feeding their stock with raw 
or cooked food? Of supplying their 
horses with whole or cut hay? Of the 
comparative merits of plowing four or 
ten inches in depth? The knowledge 
of farmers on all these points is very 
slight; and it would be unreasonable, 
with their want of opportunities, to ex- 
pect it to be otherwise. In like manner, 
the production of silk, and the cultiva- 
tion of the grape-vine and the ramie- 
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plant— industries which, at no distant 
day, may be as important as is the rais- 
ing of wheat at present—are neglect- 
ed, through the ignorance of farmers. 
Much of the soil cultivated in Califor- 
nia was extremely rich, and yielded an 
abundant harvest to cultivation of any 
kind. As it becomes gradually exhaust- 
ed, through an improper system of hus- 
bandry, the demand for skillful and ex- 
perienced farmers will become impera- 
tive. A bad system of road-making has, 
in many instances, been as injurious to 
the State as a bad system of farming. 
Go into some of the richest valleys in 
California—valleys that have been culti- 
vated for twelve or fifteen years — and, 
though thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent in building roads, 
you will find the country as impassable 
as it was before the advent of the Amer- 
ican settler. Travel on these roads in 
summer, and you will find them ankle- 
deep in dust. A cloud of fine, pene- 
trating dust surrounds you on every side; 
and obscures the view to such an extent 
as to render vehicles, going in opposite 
directions, in imminent danger of coming 
into collision. Travel on them in win- 
ter, and you will find the dust turned 
into mud, so deep and tenacious that a 
team of horses can with difficulty drag 
an empty wagon through it. The fact 
is, Californians think they are capable, 
without any previous training, of doing 
every thing; and therefore, instead of 
employing an experienced engineer to 
lay out and build their roads, it is just 
as probable that for this purpose they 
will elect a shoemaker or a tailor. 

All that has been said with regard to 
the carelessness and extravagance of the 
farmer, applies in a twofold degree to 
the farm laborer. In every part of the 
State can be found farmers who began, 
fifteen or twenty years ago, without a 
dollar, but who are now independent. 
I am not speaking of men who have 
made fortunes in speculating in land; 
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only of men who have made their money 
by plodding industry. They married, 
saved every dollar they could, kept add- 
ing acre after acre to their farms, a8 
they found themselves able to purchase 
it, and now they are surrounded with 
comfort and happy families. With these 
examples before him, it is surprising 
that the farm laborer does not make 
greater exertions to secure a home. But 
no; because he does not receive the 
high wages that once prevailed in the 
State, he thinks what he gets is not 
worth saving. I have seen laborers 
(men who had no pretension to be any 
thing else) wearing a suit of clothes, 
which, with watch and jewelry, was worth 
$150. I haveseen these men leave their 
work, hire a pair of horses and a buggy 
for $5 per day, take a girl with them, 
and go twenty miles to a ball. I am 
speaking of what is common, not of iso- 
lated instances. When such men are 
thrown out of employment, of course, 
they have not a dollar left; and they 
bitterly complain that the country is go- 
ing to ruin, and is unfit fora White Man 
to live in. One would think there is 
something in the climate of California 
that generates discontent and extrava- 
gance. You will find here laborers, not 
twelve months from Europe, who, though 
they receive $ 0 per year, and board, 
complain of the rate of wages. Yet, if 
one year’s wages were put in bank, the 
interest would nearly equal the wages 
they got at home. 

Again, there is no country where the 
laborer can begin to farm on his own ac- 
count with so small an amount of capi- 
tal as suffices here. That a vast amount 
of land should be in the hands of one 
person, is generally looked upon as an 
evil; but to the laborer with a certain 
amount of money it is a benefit, in one 
respect; though it would be an injury to 
him, if he had more resources at his 
command. If he had money enough to 
buy horses, seed, farm-tools, and to build 
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a house, of course it would be better 
for him if less land belonged to the pri- 
vate individual, and more to the Govern- 
ment. With a year’s wages, he can not 
undertake all this; but he can buy a 
team of horses and a plow. With these, 
and known to be honest, sober, and in- 
dustrious, he will find, in every locality, 
holders of large tracts of land willing to 
supply him with every thing else he re- 
quires for farming purposes, for a share 
in the crop. He will find this more re- 
munerative than working for wages, to 
say nothing of its being more independ- 
ent. 

Doubtless owing to the long distance 
to reach California, fewer immigrants 
arrive than if the country were more ac- 
cessible; and after their arrival, they 
encounter more than ordinary difficul- 
ties while searching for farms. Such a 
vast quantity of the land is claimed un- 
der Spanish grants—and a great deal of 
what is left has been taken up by private 
entry—that the remaining agricultural 
land still owned by the Government is 
to be found only in isolated tracts; and 
these tracts are generally occupied by 
graziers. In the other States, when the 
immigrant seeks a farm, he everywhere 
finds men willing to give him informa- 
tion, because his interests and theirs are 
identical. They, like him, are farmers ; 
and they know that the sooner the land 
is occupied by such settlers, the soon- 
er will they have roads, schools, and 
churches. Here, he meets with opposi- 
tion from the graziers, because his in- 
terest and theirs are antagonistic. Many 
of the graziers belong to a class that do 
not place a very high value on educa- 
tion; more of them are rich enough to 
send their children to private schools. 
They do not want roads, as their cattle 
can be driven to market through the 
open country. They have nothing to 
gain, but every thing to lose, by the set- 
tlement among them of agriculturists. 
As the law now stands, they have the 
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farmer who settles in their midst com- 
pletely at their mercy, unless he is rich 
enough to spend in fencing the land five 
times as much money as the land itself 
cost. Until the law is changed, and the 
grazier compelled to prevent his cattle 
from damaging his neighbor’s crops, it 
is useless to expect California to become 
a thickly settled State. 

Even after this difficulty is removed, 
the immigrant in search of a farm will 
find that his object is not very easily ac- 
complished. No law will compel the 
grazier to assist him in his search by 
pointing out vacant portions. Hence, 
the necessity of a paid agency for sup- 
plying the immigrant with information of 
this kind. The Immigrant Union does 
a good deal this way; but, through lack 
of funds, not a tenth of what is neces- 
sary. We should remember that when 
an immigrant comes here, and, failing to 
find a farm, leaves for some other State, 
it is not that immigrant alone we lose. 
Before leaving home, the last words he 
heard from dozens of his friends were: 
“When you get there, write, aud let me 
know all about the country. If I am 
pleased with your opinion of it, I shall 
soon follow you.” If he is dissatisfied, 
he leaves the State, warns his friends, 
and we lose them also. Any legislation 
that fails to provide funds for supplying 
the immigrant with information after his 
arrival, is short-sighted, and detrimental 
to the best interests of the State. 

Notwithstanding all the land that has 
been alienated, there are yet in Califor- 
nia over ninety-eight million acres of 
Government land. A great deal of this 
is suitable for farming. It is unneces- 
sary to point out any of those localities 
where land fit for fruit can be obtained. 
That is too plentiful to need particular 
mention. Good grain land can be found 
in San Bernardino, Kern, Tulare, Mer- 
ced, and Fresno counties. The soil in 
these places is very fertile, needing only 
a sufficiency of moisture to produce 
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abundant crops. These counties havea 
great number of streams that can be 
made available for purposes of irriga- 
tion, under a proper system of which 
they will become the most productive in 
the State. Shasta, Humboldt, and Men- 
docino contain tracts of fair agricultural 
land. 

In various parts of the State settlers 
are living on land that has not yet been 
surveyed. These men want to move to 
localities where pasturage for their stock 
is more abundant. They can not obtain 
a title to the land before it is surveyed. 
No one can molest them while they re- 
main on the land, but, should they leave 
it, any one may take possession of it. 
They are, therefore, willing to sell their 
claims for a small sum, generally not 
more than the cost of the improvements. 
Between Calistoga—in Napa County — 
and Healdsburg —in Sonoma County — 
there are for sale claims of this descrip- 
tion amounting to twenty thousand acres. 

In all parts of the State holders of 


large tracts of land are cutting it up into 
farms, and offering it for sale on easy 


terms. The price is seldom greater than 
the yearly rent paid for land of no great- 
er productiveness in the British Islands ; 
and the purchaser has to pay only one- 
fourth of the money on taking posses- 
sion, and the remainder in four or five 
years. _ Some are even offering farms of 
forty acres for nothing, only requiring 
the farmer to live on the land and im- 
prove it. Besides these forty acres, the 
farmer has the option of buying or rent- 
ing as much of the adjoining land as he 
chooses. 

It is universally admitted to be injuri- 
ous to the State to have an immense 
body of lands in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals. Much as monopolists own at 
present, they will, in all probability, yet 
own five or six times as much, unless 
Congress will amend the Homestead and 
Pre-emption laws. Many million acres 
of the land, now open to homestead and 
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pre-emption, are of such a quality that 
they will not support a family on every 
quarter-section. Yet this land is val- 
uable for grazing purposes. After it 
has lain open to settlement for some 
years, the Government, seeing that no 
one is willing to take it up under the 
Homestead or Pre-emption laws, will or- 
der it to be sold by private entry, when, 
like all lands thus sold, it will fall into 
the hands of the monopolists. To rem- 
edy this, the land should be classified, 
and, where it is of poor quality, the set- 
tler should be allowed to pre-empt a sec- 
tion, or more if necessary. 

Whether he intends to buy from pri- 
vate individuals, or to pre-empt Govern- 
ment land; whether he intends to engage 
in the production of cereals, wine, or silk, 
the farmer, with moderate capital, will 
find plenty of opportunities of securing a 
desirable home. If he has a family, so 
much the better; for young boys and 
girls, if brought up to habits of industry, 
are, at an early age, worth more than 
their board. It is true, the farmer will 
suffer occasionally from droughts; but 
where is the country in which the crops 
do not sometimes fail? In other places 
the farmer loses his crop through unfa- 
vorable weather, after he hasS gone to 
considerable expense in harvesting it. 
Here, that never occurs. Owing to the 
absence of rain in the summer and au- 
tumn, crops are harvested with less ex- 
pense than in any other country where 
the same rate of wages prevails. <A 
glance at the mode of harvesting will 
show the truth of this assertion. 

Hay is cut with a reaper driven by one 
man and drawn by two horses, at the 
rate of twelve acres per day. The price 
paid to the owner of the reaper varies 
from 75 cents to $1 per acre. Feeding 
a man and two horses costs a trifle over 
another dollar per day. The hay is nev- 
er shook out to dry, as is done in colder 
countries. It is next raked into rows, 
preparatory to putting it into cocks. 
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A man and horse will rake about fifteen 
acres daily. Wages for man, $1.50; 
board, 50 cents ; hire for horse, 25 cents ; 
board, 30 cents, daily. One man puts 
from eight to twelve acres daily into 
cocks, and the harvesting isover. If he 
wants to sell it, he leaves it in the field 
for months, if necessary, until he has an 
opportunity of pressing it. Pressing 
costs him—every thing included—about 
$3 perton. From these prices we arrive 
at the following cost per acre : 


Cutting, including hire and board for man and 
ho OTSES. 00s eeseeeeseseeesseserssnecsceseens $0.18 
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This is for rich land, where the yield 
is from three to five tons to the acre. 
The price of pressed hay on the farm, 
during the last three years, has varied 
from $8 to $16 per ton. The hay-press- 
ers make fair wages while engaged at this 
work. Three men and three horses are 
with each hay-press. There is no occa- 
sion for very valuable horses in doing 
this work. The three horses, with their 
harness, might be bought for $200; the 
press will cost about $225. Three men 
will press eight tons a day. The heavi- 
est item in this expenditure is rope, 
which costs 20 cents a pound. They will 
use eight dollars’ worth of this daily ; and 
their total daily expense, including food 
for themselves and horses, will be $10, 
leaving them $14 for their work. 

Wheat is sometimes cut down with a 
reaper, and bound into sheaves; but 
more generally it is headed. The latter 
process is the cheaper one, but can not 
be followed when the crop is extremely 
heavy and lying on the ground. In head- 
ing, the machine cuts the crop and pass- 
es it into a wagon. It is then hauled off 


to a convenient position, and piled up 
unbound in a heap, where it awaits the 
arrival of the thrasher. 


Whether reaped 
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or headed, it is unnecessary to go to any 
expense in protecting it from the weath- 
er. Ifthe farmer means to sell it soon 
after being thrashed, he has no need 
to haul it to his granary. After the 
thrashing is over, imménse piles of sacks 
can be seen lying for months in the open 
field. They are perfectly safe: they are 
never stolen, and never injured by the 
weather. Accompanying the header, 
there are usually five men, three wagons, 
and twelve horses. The men and horses 
are hired by the owner of the header, but 
boarded by the owner of the wheat. A 
good header will cut about eighteen 
acres daily; for which a price, varying 
from $1.50 to $2 per acre, is paid. The 
farmer must also keep a man to stack 
the wheat, costing $2 more daily. As- 
suming the price paid to the owner, of 
the header to be $1.75 per acre, his 
whole daily outlay would be $39.50, or 
$2.20 per acre. Out of this $39.50, the 
owner of the header receives $31.50. 
His expenses are: one man to attend to 
the header, $4 per day; four more men 
at $1.50 each per day, and twelve horses 
at 25 cents each, if he has to hire them— 
making, in all, $13, and leaving a daily 
profit of $18.50. These figures also ap- 
ply to rich land that yields twenty or 
twenty-five sacks of wheat to the acre. 
Most of the wheat is now thrashed by 
steam. A steam machine will average 
about eight hundred sacks of one hun- 
dred pounds each daily. The price paid 
to the owner of the machine may be set 
down at eight cents per sack. With the 
machine are four men and six horses, 
which are to be fed by the farmer. Be- 
sides these, there will be fifteen more 
men required, and these the farmer must 
feed. and pay. As the work is hard, and 
employment at this season easily obtain- 
ed, they receive $2 per day and board. 
Wood for the engine costs the farmer $6 
per day, making in all $111.50, or about 
14 cents per sack. After deducting his 
expenses, the owner of the thrasher will 
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clear about $40 per day. His machinery 
costs about $2,500; but, as he gets about 
sixty days’ work during the thrashing 
season, the machine nearly pays for it- 
self in one year. It will be seen from 
these figures that the farmer can get his 
crops harvested ata small expense; and 
at the same time, if he has money to in- 
vest in machinery, he can obtain good in- 
terest on his outlay. 

The greater the number of farmers ar- 
riving, the better will it be for those al- 
ready here. There is room for all; and 
the more populous the State, the more 
readily will railroads be built, and the 
more easily can farm produce be sent to 
market. Unfortunately, these remarks 
do not apply to the laborer and mechan- 
ic as well as to the farmer. They can 
not create work for themselves to such 
an extent as the farmers can, but they 


can do a good deal in that direction. 
As has been already shown, the farm 
laborer can, after one year, or at the most 
two years, become a cultivator on his 
own account; but, in order to do this 

he must be careful of his money, work 
for whatever wages he can get in dull 
times, and be always employed, even if 
he has to work for his board. Many 
mechanics, idle in the cities, would find 
employment in the country. Black- 
smiths and shoemakers, especially, would 
find many places in the interior where 
they could open shops of their own. 
They should be married, and have a few 
acres of land, on which they could work 
when not engaged at their trade. They 
may not earn as much money as some of 
those working for daily wages at the 
same occuption; but, living cheaper, 
they can save more. 
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ANY a joyful stream is born in 

the Sierras, but not one can 
sing like the Merced. In childhood, 
high on the mountains, her silver thread 
is a moving melody ; of sublime Yosem- 
ite she is the voice; the blooming chaf- 
arral or the flowery plains owe to her 
fullness their plant-wealth of purple and 
gold, and to the loose dipping willows 
and broad green oaks she is bounteous 
in blessing. I think she is the most ab- 
sorbing and readable of rivers. I have 
lived with her for three years, sharing 
all her life and fortunes, dreaming that 
I appreciated her; but I never have so 
much as imagined the sublimity, the 
majesty of her music, until seeing and 
listening at every pore I stood in her 
temple to-day. 

December brought to Yosemite, first 
of all, a cluster of ripe, golden days and 
silvery nights—a radiant company of the 
sweetest winter children of the sun. 


The blue sky had Sabbath and slept in 
its high dome, and down in its many 
mansions of cafon and cave, crystals 
grew in the calm nights, and fringed the 
rocks like mosses. The November tor- 
rents were soothed, and settled tran- 
quillity beamed from every feature of 
rock and sky. 

In the afternoon of December 16th, 
1871, an immense crimson cloud grew 
up in solitary grandeur above Cathedral 
Rocks. It resembled a fungus, with a 
bulging base like a sequoia, a smooth, 
tapering stalk, and a round, bossy, down- 
curled head like a mushroom —stalk, 
head, and root, in equal, glowing, half- 
transparent crimson: one of the most 
gorgeous and symmetrical clouds I ever 
beheld. Next morning, I looked eager- 
ly at the weather, but all seemed tran- 
quil; and whatever was being done in 
the deep places of the sky, little stir was 
visible below. An ill-defined dimness 
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consumed the best of the sunbeams, 
and toward noon well-developed grayish 
clouds appeared, having a close, curly 
grain, like bird’s-eye maple. Late in 
the night some rain fell, which chan- 
ged to snow, and, in the morning, about 
ten inches remained unmelted on the 
meadows, and was still falling—a fine, 
cordial snow-storm; but the end was not 
yet. 

On the night of the 18th rain fell in 
torrents, but, as it had a temperature of 
34° Fahrenheit, the snow- line was only 
a few feet above the meadows, and there 
was no promise of flood; yet sometime 
after eleven o’clock the temperature was 
suddenly raised by a south wind to 42°, 
carrying the snow-line to the top of the 
wall and far beyond—out on the upper 
basins, perhaps, to the very summit of 
the range —and morning saw Yosemite 
in the glory of flood. Torrents of warm 
rain were washing the valley walls, and 
melting the upper snows of the sur- 
rounding mountains; and the liberated 
waters held-jubilee. On both sides the 
Sentinel foamed a splendid cascade, and 
across the valley by the Three Broth- 
ers, down through the pine grove, I 
could see fragments of an unaccountable 
outgush of snowy cascades. I ran for 
the open meadow, that I might hear and 
see the whole glowing circumference at 
once, but the tinkling brook was an un- 
fordable torrent, bearing down snow and 
bowlders like a giant. Farther up on 
the dbris I discovered a place where 
the stream was broken up into three or 
four strips among the bowlders, where I 
crossed easily, and ran for the meadows. 
But, on emerging from the bordering 
bushes, I found them filled with green 
lakes, edged and islanded with floating 
snow. I had to keep along the débris as 


far as Hutchings’, where I crossed the 
river, and reached a wadable meadow 
in the midst of the most glorious con- 
gregation of water- falls ever laid bare 
Between Black’s and 


to mortal eyes. 
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Hutchings’ there were ten snowy, ma- 
jestic, loud-voiced cascades and falls; in 
the neighborhood of Glacier Point, six ; 
from Three Brothers to Yosemite Falls, 
nine ; between Yosemite and Arch Falls, 
ten; between Washington Column and 
Mount Watkins, ten; on the slopes of 
South Dome, facing Mirror Lake, eight ; 
on the shoulder of South Dome, facing 
the main valley, three. Fifty-six new- 
born falls occupying this upper end of 
the valley; besides a countless host of 
silvery-netted arteries gleaming every- 
where! I did not go down to the Rib- 
bon or Pohono; but in the whole valley 
there must have been upward of a hun- 
dred. As if inspired with some great 
water purpose, cascades and falls had 
come thronging, in Yosemite costume, 
from every grove and cafion of the 
mountains; and be it remembered, that 
these falls and cascades were not small, 
dainty, momentary gushes, but broad, 
noble- mannered water creations; sub- 
lime in all their attributes, and well wor- 
thy Yosemite rocks, shooting in arrowy 
foam from a height of near three thousand 
feet; the very smallest of which could 
be heard several miles away: a perfect 
storm of water- falls throbbing out their 
lives in one stupendous song. I have 
criticised Hill’s painting for having two 
large falls between the Sentinel and Ca- 
thedral rocks ; now I would not be un- 
believing against fifty. From my first 
stand - point on the meadow toward La- 
mon’s only one fall is usually seen; now 
there are forty. A most glorious con- 
vention this of vocal waters—not remote 
and dim, as only half present, but with 
forms and voices wholly seen and felt, 
each throbbing out rays of beauty warm 
and palpable as those of the sun. 

All who have seen Yosemite in sum- 
mer will remember the comet forms of 
upper Yosemite Falls, and the laces of 
Nevada. In these waters of the jubilee, 
the lace tissue predominates; but there 
is also a plentiful mingling of arrowy 
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comets. A cascade back of Black’s is 
composed of two white shafts set against 
the dark wall about thirty feet apart, and 
filled in with chained and beaded gauze 
of splendid pattern, among the living 
meshes of which the dark, purple gran- 
ite is dimly seen. A little above Glacier 
Point there is a half-woven, half-divided 
web of cascades, with warp and woof so 
similar in song and in gestures, that they 
appear as one existence: living and re- 
joicing by the pulsings of one heart. The 
row of cascades between Washington 
Column and the Arch Falls are so close- 
ly side by side that they form an almost 
continuous sheet; and those about In- 
dian Cafion and the Brothers are not a 
whit less noble. Tissiack is crowned 
with surpassing glory. Her sculptured 
walls and bosses and her great dome 
are nobly adorned with clouds and wa- 
ters, and her thirteen cascades give her 
voice of song. 

The upper Yosemite is queen of all 
these mountain waters ; nevertheless, in 
the first half-day of jubilee, her voice 
was scarce heard. Ever since the com- 
ing of the first November storms, Yo- 
semite has flowed with a constant stream, 
although far from being equal to the high 
water in May and June. About three 
o’clock this afternoon I heard a sudden 
crash and booming, mixed with heavy 
gaspings and rocky, angular explosions, 
and I ran out, sure that a rock-avalanche 
had started near the top of the wall, and 
hoping to see some of the huge blocks 
journeying down; but I quickly discov- 
ered that these craggy, sharp-angled 
notes belonged to the flood- wave of the 
upper fall. The great wave, gathered 
from many a glacier-cafton of the Hoff- 
man spurs, had just arrived, sweeping 
logs and ice before it, and, plunging 
over the tremendous verge, was blended 
with the storm-notes of crowning grand- 
eur. 

During the whole two days of storm 
no idle, unconscious water appeared, and 
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the clouds, and winds, and rocks were 
inspired with corresponding activity and 
life. Clouds rose hastily, upon some 
errand, to the very summit of the walls, 
with a single effort, and as suddenly re- 
turned; or, sweeping horizontally, near 
the ground, draggled long- bent stream- 
ers through the pine-tops; while others 
traveled up and down Indian Caijion, 
and overtopped the highest brows, then 
suddenly drooped and condensed, or, 
thinning to gauze, veiled half the valley, 
leaving here and there a summit loom- 
ing alone. These clouds, and the crook- 
ed cascades, raised the valley-rocks to 
double their usual height, for the eye, 
mounting from cloud to cloud, and from 
angle to angle upon the cascades, ob- 
tained a truer measure of their sublime 
stature. 

The warm wind still poured in from 
the south, melting the snows far out on 
the highest mountains. Thermometer, 
at noon, 45°. The smaller streams of 
the valley edge are waning, by the slack- 
ening of the rain; but the far-reaching 


streams, coming in by the Tenaya, Ne- 
vada, and Illilouette caf#ous, are still in- 


creasing. The Merced, in some places, 
overflows its banks, having risen at once 
from a shallow, prattling, ill-proportion- 
ed stream, to a deep, majestic river. 
The upper Yosemite is in full, gushing, 
throbbing glory of prime; still louder 
spring its shafts of song; still deeper 
grows the intense whiteness of its min- 
gled meteors ; fearlessly blow the winds 
among its dark, shadowy chambers, now 
softly bearing away the outside sprays, 
now swaying and bending the whole 
massive column. So sings Yosemite, 
with her hundred fellow-falls, to the 
trembling bushes, and solemn- waving 
pines, and winds, and clouds, and living, 
pulsing rocks —one stupendous unit of 
mountain power—one harmonious storm 
of mountain love. 

On the third day the storm ceased. 
Frost killed the new falls; the clouds 
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are withered and empty ; a score of light 
is drawn across the sky, and our chapter 
of flood ‘is finished. Visions like these 
do not remain with us as mere maps and 
pictures—flat shadows cast upon our 
minds, to brighten, at times, when touch- 
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ed by association or will, and fade again 
from our view, like landscapes in the 
gloaming. They saturate every fibre of 
the body and soul, dwelling in us and 
with us, like holy spirits, through all of 
our after-deaths and after-lives. 








66 VERY man in the settlement 
E started out after him; but he 
got away, and was never heard of again.” 
I had listened quietly to the end, 
though my eyes had wandered impa- 
tiently from the face of the man to the 
region to which he pointed with his fin- 
ger. There was nothing to be seen out 
there but the hot air vibrating over the 
torn, sandy plain, and the steep, ragged 
banks of the river, without any water in 
it—as is frequently the case at this sea- 
son of the year. The man who had 
spoken—formerly a soldier, but, after his 
discharge from the army, station-keeper 
at this point—had become so thoroughly 
“ Arizonified” that he thought he was 
well housed in this structure, where the 
mud- walls rose some six feet from the 
ground, and an old tent was hung over 
a few crooked manzanita-branches for 
a roof. There was a wide aperture in 
the wall, answering the purpose of a 
door; and a few boards laid on trestles, 
and filled in with straw, which he called 
his bunk. He had raised it on these tres- 
tles, partly because the snakes couldn’t 
creep into the straw so “handy,” and 
partly because the coyotes, breaking down 
the barricade in the door-way one night, 
hunting for his chickens, had brought 
their noses in unpleasant proximity with 
his face while lying on the ground. He 
had confided these facts to me early in 
the morning, shortly after my arrival, 
continuing his discourse by a half-apol- 
ogy for his naked feet, to which he 
pointed with the ingenuous confession 
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that “he’d run barefooted till his shoes 
wouldn’t go on no more.” He held 
them up for my inspection, to show that 
he had them—the shoes, I mean, not 
the feet—a pair of No. 14’s, entirely new, 
army make. 

We had arrived just before daybreak, 
my escort and I, having made a “dry 
march”—which would have been too 
severe on Uncle Sam’s mules in the 
scorching sun of a June day—during the 
night, The morning, flashing up in the 
east with all the glorious colors that 
give token of the coming, overpower- 
ing heat, brought with it also the faint, 
balmy breath of wind in which to bathe 
one’s limbs before the sun burst forth in 
its burning majesty. Phil, the ambu- 
lance-driver, and my oracle, said I could 
wander off as far as I wanted, without 
fear of Indians; so I had ascended the 
steep hill back of the station, and, spy- 
ing what looked like a grave-yard at the 
foot of it, on the other side, I had imme- 
diately clambered down in search of new 
discoveries. I knew that there had for- 
merly been a military post here: it is 
just so far from the Mexican border 
that fugitives from the law of that coun- 
try would instinctively fly this way for 
refuge; and just near enough the line 
where the “friendly Indian” ceases to 
be a pleasant delusion, to make the pres- 
ence of a strong military force at all 
times necessary for the protection of 
White settlers. But there are none; 
and Uncle Sam, protecting his own prop- 
erty “on the march” through-here as 
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well as possible, allows the citizen and 
merchant to protect himself and his 
goods the best way he can. Why the 
camp had been removed, I can not tell— 
neither, perhaps, could those who occu- 
pied it—but I am pretty sure they were 
all very willing to go: I’ve never seen 
the soldier yet that wasn’t glad of a 
change of post and quarters. 

There were quite a number of graves 
in this rude burying-ground (I don’t like 
that name, on the whole; but it seemed 
just the proper thing to call this collec- 
tion of graves), and among them were 
two that attracted my attention particu- 
larly. The one was a large, high grave, 
with rather a pretentious head-stone, 
bearing the inscription: 

“To THE Memory or James Owens, 

Who came to his death May 2oth, 186-.” 
The other seemed smaller, though it 
was difficult to determine the exact di- 
mensions, on account of the rocks, bones, 
and dry brush piled on it. It is the cus- 
tom of the Mexicans in passing by a 
grave to throw on it a stone, a clump of 
earth, or a piece of brush or bone if 
they have nothing else, as a mark of re- 
spect: so I concluded at once that some 
one of that nationality lay buried here. 
One, too, who had some faithful friend ; 
for there was a look about the grave 
that spoke of constant attention, and fre- 
quent visits to it. 

On my return, having done justice to 
the breakfast the station-keeper had pre- 
pared (and for which he had killed one 
of his chickens, in order to “entertain 
me in a lady-like manner,” as he said to 
Phil), I questioned him about the Amer- 
ican whose grave I had seen out there. 
Before he could answer, a shadow fell 
across the door-way, and I half rose from 
the ambulance-cushion I was occupying, 
when I saw an Indian, a young fellow of 
about twenty, stand still in front of it, 
half hiding the form of an aged crone, 
on whose back was fastened a small 
bundle of fire- wood, such as is labo- 
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riously gathered along the beds and 
banks of water-courses, in this almost 
treeless country. The Indian stooped 
to lift the load from the woman’s back; 
and she turned to go, without even hav- 
ing lifted her eyes, either to the ambu- 
lance that stood near the door-way, the 
soldiers that lounged around it, or my- 
self. The station-keeper seized an old 
tin-cup, filled it with coffee, piled the re- 
mains of the breakfast on a tin- plate, 
and disappeared in the door-way. Re- 
turning, he answered me, at last: 

“The grave you saw was dug for a 
man that lived here while I was yet a 
soldier in the —— Infantry at this camp. 
He had brought a Spanish woman with 
him, his wife, with whom he lived in one 
of those houses, right there, on the bank 
of the river. He had sold some horses 
to the Government, at Drum Barracks, 
and was sent out here with them; and 
seeing that it was quite a settlement, he 
thought he’d stay. She was a mighty 
fine-looking woman —a tall, stoutish fig- 
ure, with as much pride as if she had 
been a duchess. Among the Mexicans 
in the settlement was a man who, they 
said, had been a brigand in Mexico, had 
broken jail, and come here, first to hide, 
and then to live. It warn’t long till he 
began loafering about Owens’ place; 
and one night, while Owens was stand- 
ing in his door, smoking, there was a 
shot fired from the direction of the hill, 
behind this place, and Owens fell dead 
in his own door-way. There was no 
doubt in any body’s mind who the mur- 
derer was, for his cabin was empty, and 
he could be found nowhere about camp. 
The soldiers, as well as the other fel- 
lows, were determined to lynch him, and 
every man in the settlement started out 
after him; but he got away, and no one 
ever heard of him again.” 

“ And the woman?” I asked. 

“Q—nobody could hurt her; and she 
raved and ranted dreadful, for awhile. 
But she turned up absent one morning, 
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about a week after we had put him un- 
der the ground, and her husband’s watch 
and money had gone with her.” 

“But,” said I, impatiently, “where is 
the settlement you speak of? I have 
not found a trace of it yet.” 

“Well, you see, they were adobe- 
houses that they built, and the rains 
were very heavy last year, and the Gila 
commenced washing out this way; the 
banks caved in and carried the rubbish 
away. They hadn’t been occupied for 
some time; but the house where Owens 
lived is just right across there—if you 
go near the bank you can see where he 
built a good solid chimbley, like they’ve 
got at home. The camp used to be 
down the flat apiece. I had my house 
there last year; but it washed away with 
the rain: so I built up here, where there’s 
better shelter for my chickens. They’re 
my only friends, besides Bose, and I’ve 
got to be choice of ’em. I don’t see a 
White face for months, sometimes, since 
the war is over, and it keeps me compa- 
ny kinder, to see the places where the 
houses used to be.” 

“ And the other grave —that with the 
bones and rocks piled on it?” 

The man threw a look toward the 
door-way, and put his hands in his 
pockets. 

“That’s Juanita’s grave. 
Indian girl.” 

He walked out of the door; and, as I 
had nothing better to do, I too stepped 
out, thinking to go as far to look for the 
ruins of that “chimbley” as the blaz- 
ing sun would permit. The first I saw 
when I came out of the door-way was 
the old Indian woman, sitting on the 
ground in the shade of the house, her 
back against the wall, her knees drawn 
up, her elbow resting on them, the doub- 
led fist supporting the face, while the 
other hand hung listlessly across them. 
The face was aged and wrinkled, the 
hair a dirty gray, and the eyes seemed 
set— petrified, I had almost said — with 


She was an 
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some great, deep sorrow. Beside her 
stood the tin-cup, untouched and unno- 
ticed; the tin-plate had been almost 
emptied of its contents; but a drum- 
stick in the hands of the young Indian, 
and a suspicious glossiness about his 
mouth and chin, seemed to mark the 
road the chicken had taken. The sta- 
tion- keeper stood by the woman, and 
said something to her ina jargon I could 
not understand; but she took no more 
notice of him or what he said than if it 
were a fly that had buzzed up to her. 
She moved neither her eyes nor her 
head, looking out straight before her. I 
walked as far as the banks of the river, 
failed to discover the remains of the 
“chimbley,” and turned back to the 
house. The station-keeper was not to 
be seen; the Indian boy paused from 
his labors, to take a look at me; but the 
woman seemed to be a thousand miles 
away, so little did she take heed of my 
presence. 

It was nearly uovu, and I concluded 
to pass the rest of the day in sleep, as 
we were to leave the station at about ten 
in the night, when the moon should be 
up. The “whole house” had been given 
up to me, and a comfortable bed arran- 
ged out of mattress and wagon-seats, so 
that I felt comparatively safe from prowl- 
ing vermin, and soon went to sieep. I 
awoke only once, late in the afternoon ; 
the station-keeper was saying something 
in a loud voice that I could not under- 
stand, and, directly, I saw two pair of 
dusky feet passing by the space that the 
blanket, hung up in the door- way, left 
near the ground. After awhile I raised 
the blanket, and saw the Indians trudg- 
ing along through the sandy plain, the 
woman following the tall, athletic form 
of the man, the yellow sun burning 
fiercely down on their bare heads, scorch- 
ing the broad, prickly leaves of the cac- 
tus, and withering its delicate, straw- 
colored, and deep-crimson flowers. 1 
dropped the curtain, panting for breath: 
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it was too hot to live while looking out 
into that glaring sunshine. 

Later, when I could sleep no more, 
and had made my desert toilet, I stood 
in the door - way, and saw the two Indi- 
ans coming back as in the morning: the 
woman with a bundle of fire-wood on her 
shoulders, the man walking empty-hand- 
ed and burdenless before her. I turned 
to the station-keeper, and pointing to the 
bundle she had brought in the morning, 
and which lay untouched by the wall, I 
said, indignantly : 

“It seems to me you need not have 
sent the poor woman out in the blazing 
sun to gather fire- wood, when you had 
not even used this. You might have 
waited till now.” 

“She—she would have been some- 
where else in the blazing sun; she was 
just going ” And he stopped—as he 
had spoken—in haste, yet with some 
confusion. 

I cast a pitying look on the woman, 
which, however, she heeded no more 
than the rose-pink and pale-gold sun- 
set-clouds floating above her, and then 
wandered slowly forth toward the hill, 
which I meant to climb while the day 
was going down. 

When I reached the top, the light, 
flying clouds had grown heavy and sad, 
and their rose-hue had turned into a 
dark, sullen red, with tongues of burning 
gold shooting through it —the history of 
Arizona, pictured fittingly in pools of 
blood and garbs of fire. But the fire 
died out, and 4 dim gray crept over the 
angry clouds; and then, slowly, slowly, 
the clouds weaved and worked together, 
till they formed a single heavy bank— 
black, dark, and impenetrable. 

Just as I turned to retrace my steps, 
my eyes fell on a group of low bushes, 
which would have taken the palm in any 
collection of those horribly dead-looking 
things that ladies call phantom - flowers. 
So pitilessly had the sun bleached and 
whitened the tiny branches, that not a 
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drop of life or substance seemed left; 
yet they were perfect, and phantom- 
bushes, if ever I saw any. How well 
they would look on those graves below, 
I thought, as I approached to break a 
twig in remembrance of the strange 
sight. But how came the red berries on 
this one? I stooped, and picked up—a 
rosary; the beads of red-stained wood, 
the links and crucifix of some white met- 
al, and inscribed on the cross the words, 
“ Souvenir de la Mission.” How had it 
come there? Had ever the foot of de- 
vout Catholic pressed this rocky, thorny 
Of what mission was it a gift 
Surely, it 


ground? 
of love and remembrance? 
had not lain here a hundred years —the 
gift of love from one of the Spanish 
padres of the Arizona Missions to an In- 
dian child of the Church! Or had it 
come from one of those California Mis- 
sions, where the priests to this day read 
masses to the descendants of the Mis- 
sion Indians? Yonder, in the west, 
with the purplish mists deepening into 
darkness in its cleft sides, was the mount- 
ain which to-morrow would show us 
* Montezuma’s face,” and here lay the 
emblem of peace, of devotion to the one 
living God. Perhaps the station-keeper 
could solve the mystery; so I hastened 
back through the gloom that was settling 
on the earth, unbroken by any sound 
save the distant yelping of a coyo/e, who 
had spied me out, and followed me, as 
though to see if I were the only one of 
my kind who had come to invade his 
dominion. 

“See what I have found,” I cried, ex- 
ultingly, when barely within speaking- 
distance of the station-keeper, who stood 
within the door-way. 

In a moment he was beside me, call- 


ing out something in his Indian - Span- 
ish, which seemed to electrify the woman, 
who still sat by the adode-wall. Spring- 
ing up with the agility of a panther, she 
was by my side, pointing eagerly to my 
hand holding the rosary. 
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“What does she want?” I asked, in 
utter consternation. 

“The rosary ; give her the rosary” — 
the barefooted man was speaking almost 
imperiously—‘“‘it’s hers; she has the 
best right to it.” 

“Gladly,” I said; but she had already 
clutched it, and turned tottering back to 
the mud-wall, against which she crouch- 
ed, as though afraid of being robbed of 
her new-found treasure. 

The man turned to me in evident ex- 
citement: “And you found it? Where? 
She has been hunting for it these years 
—day after day—in the blazing sun and 
streaming rain; and you found it. Well, 
old Screetah’s eyes are getting blind— 
she’s old — old.” 

“But her son might have found it, if 
he had looked; for I found it just up on 
the hill there,” I suggested. 

“He’s not her son; only an Indian I 
kept to look after her, kinder; for she’s 
been brooding and moping till she don’t 
seem to notice nothing no more. But, 
now she’s found it, may be she’ll come 
round again, or go on to Sonora, where, 
she says, her people are.” 

“ How came she to lose it, then, if it 
was so precious?” 

“She didn’t lose it— but, I forget ev- 
ery thing ; supper’s been waiting on you: 
if you'll eat hearty, I'll tell you about 
those beads after awhile. The moon 
won't rise till after ten, and you’ve good 
three hours yet.” 

I was so anxious to hear about the 
beads, that I would not give the man 
time to wash dishes ; though he insisted 
on putting away the china cup and plate, 
which he kept for state occasions, when 
he saw my disposition to let Bose make 
free with what was on the table —table 
being a complimentary term for one of 
the ambulance - seats. 

In the days when this had been a mil- 
itary post, garrisoned by but one com- 
pany of the Infantry, the station- 
keeper had been an enlisted man, and 
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the servant of Captain Castleton, com- 
manding the camp and company. Young, 
handsome, and generous, the men were 
devoted to their Captain, though as strict 
a disciplinarian as ever left the military 
school. The little settlement springing 
up around the camp was chiefly peopled 
by Indians and Mexicans, and only two 
or three Americans. When Captain 
Castleton had been here just long enough 
to get desperately tired of the wearisome 
solitude and monotony of camp, and had 
put in motion whatever influence his 
friends had with the authorities at head- 
quarters, to relieve him of the command 
of the post, and the inactive life he 
was leading, an Indian woman and her 
daughter came into the settlement one 
evening, and found ready shelter with 
the hospitable Mexicans. That she was 
an Indian was readily believed ; but that 
the girl with her belonged to the same 
people, was not received with any degree 
of faith by those who saw her. She was 
on her way back to Sonora, she said, to 
her own people, from where she had 
come with her husband, years ago, along 
with a pack-train of merchandise, for 
some point in Lower California. From 
there she had gradually drifted, by way 
of San Diego, into California, up to Los 
Angeles, and on to some Mission near 
there, where she had lived among the 
Mission Indians, after her husband’s 
death, and where Juanita had been taught 
to read, write, and sing by the Mission 
priests. 

At last, Screetah had concluded to go 
back to Sonora, and had drifted down- 
ward again from Los Angeles, to Te- 
mescal, to Temacula, to Fort Yuma, and 
through the desert, till, finally, some com- 
passionate Mexicans had carried her and 
the girl with them through the last wa- 
terless stretch to this place. The girl, 
with her velvety eyes and delicately 
turned limbs, soon became the favorite 
and the adored of every one in camp and 
settlement; and, though that branch of 
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her education to which her mother point- 
ed with the greatest pride —reading and 
writing—had never taken very deep root 
in the girl’s mind, she sang like an an- 
gel, and looked “like one of them pict- 
ures where a woman’s kneeling down, 
with a crown around her head,” while 
she was singing. Indeed, the religious 
teachings of the good priests seemed to 
have sunk deeply into the gentle heart of 
Juanita, and her greatest treasure—an 
object itself almost of devotion—was a 
rosary the priest had given her on leav- 
ing the Mission. It had been impressed 
on her, that “so long as these beads 
glided through her fingers, while her 
lips murmured Aves and Pater-nosters, 
night and morning, so long were the an- 
gels with her. Did the angels take the 
rosary from her—which would happen if 
Juanita forgot the teachings of the priests, 
and no longer laid her heart’s inmost 
thoughts before the Blessed Mother— 
then would she lose her soul’s peace and 
her hopes of Heaven; and sl must 
guard the sacred beads as she would her 
own life.” 

There was no point of resemblance 
between Juanita and the old Indian 
woman; and the girl, though warmly 
attached to her, declared that she was 
not her mother, only her nurse or serv- 
ant. Her mother, she said, had been a 
Spanish Dofia, and her father a mighty 
Chief of his tribe, whose head had been 
displayed on the gate of some Mexican 
fortress for weeks after it had been de- 
livered to the Government by some 
treacherous Indian of his band. Juan- 
ita’s personal appearance, the fluency 
with which she spoke Spanish, her very 
name even, seemed to confirm her ac- 
counts, dim and confused as the recol- 
lections of her earliest childhood were ; 
nevertheless, she had “Indian in her,” 
as the man said, for she proved it before 
she died. 

But to return to the time of their ar- 
rival in camp. Screetah seemed in no 
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hurry to resume her journey through the 
burning desert; and, as Captain Castle- 
ton said, he would no doybt have retain- 
ed her by force rather than let her drag 
the poor child through the waterless 
wastes into sure destruction. He had 
given them an old tent after they had 
been with their Mexican friends for 
nearly a week; and when these same 
Mexicans left the camp, the two women 
were given possession of their house. 
Here it became a source of never-end- 
ing delight to the old Indian that all the 
choice things by which she set such 
store, and which among her “civilized” 
Indian friends had been so scarce, as 
coffee, sugar, and bacon, were served 
out to her as though they rained down 
from the sky. But to do Screetah jus- 
tice, the sweetest side of bacon and the 
biggest bagful of sugar never gave her 
half the pleasure that she felt when one 
of the soldiers gave to Juanita a lank, 
ragged pony, which, on a scout, he had 
bought, borrowed, or stolen from an In- 
dian at the Maricopa Wells. Her time 
was now pretty equally divided between 
the rosary and the pony, which, in time, 
lost its ragged, starved appearance, un- 
der her treatment, and retained only its 
untamable wildness, and the unconquer- 
able disposition to throw up its hind- 
legs when running at full tilt, as though 
under apprehension that the simple act 
of running did not give an adequate idea 
of its abilities. At first, Captain Castle- 
ton, highly amused, would call for his 
horse when he saw Juanita battling with 
her vicious steed on the plain near camp, 
in order to witness the struggles of “the 
wild little Indian” near by. But, after 
awhile, they would ride forth together, 
and dash over the level ground or climb 
up to the highest point of the hill—Juan- 
ita’s voice ringing back to the camp al- 
most as long as she was in sight, chant- 
ing some wild anthem, in which seemed 
blended the joyous strains of the heav- 
enly band and the wild song of the sav- 
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age when he flies like an arrow through 
his native plains. 

Old Screetah’s low-roofed adobe had 
assumed quite an air of comfort through 
the exertions of some good-natured sol- 
diers, and more particularly through the 
manifestations of Captain Castleton’s fa- 
vor. From a passing pack-train, laden 
with Sonora merchandise, he had bought 
the matting that covered the mud-floor ; 
the sun-baked pottery-ware was Scree- 
tah’s greatest boast, as it came from 
the same province—her birthplace; and 
the bright-colored Navajo blanket had 
been bought with many a pound of ba- 
con and of coffee—articles more precious 
far in this country than the shining met- 
al which men risk their lives to find here. 
No wonder that the Captain passed more 
of his time in Screetah’s hut than in his 
white wall-tent, where the sun, he said, 
blinded him, beating on the fly all day 
long; and where the slightest breeze 
brought drifts of sand with it. That 
Juanita seemed to live and breathe only 
for him had come to be a matter of 
course. Among the Mexicans it was ac- 
cepted that at a certain phase or change 
of the moon there had been some words 
spoken, or some rite performed, by old 
Screetah, which, according to their be- 
lief, constituted Indian marriage; and 
both seemed happy as the day is long. 

Like a thunderbolt from the clear sky 
it struck him one day, when the mail- 
rider brought official letters advising 
him of the change that had been made 
in his favor. He was directed to pro- 
ceed at once to Drum Barracks, there 
to await further orders! It was, per- 
haps, the first time that he experienced 
the curse of having his most ardent 
wishes gratified. For days he wander- 
ed about like the shadow of an evil 
deed—restless from the certainty of ap- 
proaching judgment, and fainting with 
the knowledge that he was powerless to 
ward off the coming blow. It was hard 
to make Juanita understand the situa- 
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tion, and the necessity of parting; but 
when she had once comprehended that 
she was to be abandoned—a fate which, 
to her, meant simply to be thrust out on 
the desert and left to die—the Indian 
blood flowed faster in her veins, and 
rose tumultuously against the fair-faced 
image that her heart had worshiped. 
What was life to her with the light and 
warmth gone out of it? He was leaving 
her to die; and die she would. 

When the little cavalcade, ready and 
equipped for the march, was about to 
leave the camp, Juanita was nowhere to 
be found. For hours the Captain sought 
her in every nook they had explored to- 
gether, and called her by every endear- 
ing name his fancy had created for her. 
Juanita’s pony was gone from his accus- 
tomed place, and he knew it would be 
useless to await her return. Captain 
Castleton was not a coward; the search- 
ing glances he sent into every cafion they 
passed, and among the sparse trees on 
their road, were directed by the burning 
desire to meet the dearly loved form 
once more; but they would not have 
quaked had the arrow Juanita knew so 
well to speed, sank into his heart in- 
stead. 

Days passed ere Juanita returned; 
and, though Screetah groveled at her 
feet with entreaties not to leave her 
again, and the soldiers showed every 
possible kindness and attention to the 
girl, she was seldom seen among them. 
Sometimes, at the close of day, she was 
seen suddenly rising from some crevice 
in the hill, where she had clambered and 
climbed all day; but oftener she was 
discovered mounted on her pony, her 
long, black hair streaming, her horse in 
full gallop, as though riding in pursuit of 
the setting sun. No word of complaint 
passed her lips ; no one heard her draw 
a sigh, or saw her shed a tear; and none 
dared to speak a word of comfort. But 
when Screetah tried to cheer her, one 
day, she held out her empty hands, 
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saying, simply, “I have the rosary no 
more!” Then Screetah knew that all 
hope was lost, and she pleaded no more, 
but broke the beautiful, sun - baked pot- 
tery, tore the matting from the floor, and 
crouched by the threshold from noon to 
night, and night tili morning, waiting 
quietly for the silent guest that she 
knew would some day, soon, enter there 
with Juanita. 

One clay, she came slowly down from 
the hill and entered the dark adobe, 
where Screetah sat silent by the door. 

“A little cloud of dust is rising on the 
horizon,” she said to the old Indian, 
“and I must prepare;” and Screetah 
only wailed the death-song of her race. 

Though Juanita had returned on foot, 
she had ridden away on the pony the 
day before, and the soldiers started out 
td look for the animal, thinking it had 
escaped from her, or had been stolen by 
some marauding Indian. But they found 
the carcass not far from camp—with 
Juanita’s dagger in the animal’s ,heart. 
The next day she went to the top of the 
hill again, and when night came, she 
said, “The cloud grows bigger.” On 
the third day, when Juanita lay stretch- 
ed on the hard, uncomfortable bed, de- 
nuded of all its gay robes and blankets, 
a sudden excitement arose outside, such 
as the signs of any thing approaching 
camp always create. A hundred differ- 
ent opinions were expressed as to what 
and who it could be. Nearer and near- 


er came the cloud of dust, and a cry of 
surprise went up, as the horse fell from 
fatigue on the edge of the camp, and 
the rider took his way to old Screetah’s 
hut. 

What passed within those dark, low 
walls — what passionate appeals for for- 
giveness, what frantic remorse and bit- 
ter self- accusations they echoed —only 
Screetah and the dying girl knew. The 
old Indian was touched, and tried to 
plead for him; but Juanita seemed to 
heed neither the man’s presence nor the 
woman’s entreaties. She died “with 
her face to the wall,” and the words of 
forgiveness, which he had staked life 
and honor to hear, were never uttered 
by those firmly closed lips. 

With the day of Juanita’s death com- 
menced the old Indian woman’s search 
for the rosary, and she tore her hair in 
desperation when they laid the girl in 
her narrow cell before she had found it. 
Day after day, the search was continued. 
Was it not the peace of Juanita’s soul 
she was seeking torestore? After awhile 
the camp was broken up, by orders from 
District Head-quarters, and a forage- 
station established. Our friend, whose 
term of service had expired, was made 
station-keeper, and, one by one, the peo- 
ple from the settlement followed the mil- 
itary, till, at last, only he and old Scree- 
tah were left of all the little band that 
had once filled the dreary spot with the 
busy hum of life. 
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was what we, at last, settled upon 
as the solution of the problem how to 
spend most pleasantly the long evenings 
of our California winter at the Barracks. 
With the enthusiasm inspired by a nov- 
el idea, it was resolved to commence 
forthwith. Accordingly, the next even- 
ing found us convened in the spacious, 
half-furnished dining-room, duly equip- 
ped for the occasion, with as many copies 
of the great dramatist as the house, which 
had been ransacked from basement to 
garret, could furnish. “Hamlet” was 
selected for the inauguration of our new 
winter-evening recreation ; and the parts 
having been distributed (two or more 
being necessarily assigned, in some in- 
stances, to the same individual, in con- 
sequence of the numerical weakness of 
our company), the reading began. It 
has never yet happened to me to know 
a person who could read at all who did 
not secretly admire his own reading. 
Every man, it is said, fully believes that 
he can edit a better newspaper than any 
for which he subscribes ; but every man, 
woman, and child has a faith in his own 
elocutionary prowess, the complacency 
of which no adverse criticism can ruffle. 
However, the discovery that we were 
making fearful work of the play, which 
had dawned very clearly upon all minds 
before the conclusion of the First Act, was 
made by each with reference to the oth- 
ers, and by none with reference to him- 
self. Hamlet blandly suggested that the 
Ghost was too monotonously sepulchral 
in his utterance; while the Ghost vent- 
ured tohint that there was too deepa bass, 
and too much “boom, boom” in Ham- 
let’s declamation in the Fourth Scene. 
The Queen declared the King bombast- 
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ic, and the King charged the Queen with 
tameness. Horatio averred that Fran- 
cisco’s “Stand, ho!” was like a police- 
man’s cry of “Stop thief!” and Fran- 
cisco retorted that Horatio said “Tush, 
tush!” with the shrill vehemence of a 
shrew, instead of the easy nonchalance 
of a gentleman who wishes to intimate 
his incredulity without being uncivil. 
Finally, Laertes and Ophelia criticised 
each other with an asperity that would 
have been deemed almost ungentleman- 
ly on the one side, and unladylike on the 
other, but for the sanction afforded by 
the marital relation for such reciprocal 
plainness of speech. Thus the deficien- 
cies of the company collectively were 
unanimously acknowledged, with a men- 
tal reservation on the part of each in his 
own sie 

Mr. Bulger, as Hamlet, having “boom, 
boomed” the concluding lines of the Act 
in his deepest bass, only gave expression 
to the general sentiment when he tossed 
his book upon the table around which 
we were gathered and declared it clear 
that we were not “up to that sort of 
thing.” Mr. Bulger was a young, and 
as yet unappreciated artist, sustained, 
however, despite his lack of present rec- 
ognition, by a profound consciousness of 
his own genius, and an unfaltering faith 
that it was his destiny to win a place in 
the front rank of his profession. 

“Suppose,” suggested Ophelia, “that 
we lower the standard of our ambition, 
and try Tennyson or Longfellow?” 

“Elocutionary reading,” said Mr. 
Crapely—a recent graduate of an East- 
ern theologicai seminary, who had come 
to California in the double hope of im- 
proving his health and obtaining an eli- 
gible “call” —“elocution is in its theory 
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a science, the principles of which must 
be studied, and in its practice an art, in 
which one must serve an apprenticeship. 
Most of us, I fancy,” he continued — 
meaning by “most of us” all except 
himself—“ have neither studied it as a 
science, nor had any systematic training 
in it as an art. Hence our indifferent 
success is scarcely to be wondered at.” 
Mr. Crapely thus delivered himself in 
the grave, didactic manner suitable to 
his calling. 

“Tt is, at any rate,” said Mrs. Weir, 
the Queen, who was also our hostess of 
the Barracks, “a most delightful accom- 
plishment; and, I think, I would much 
rather have a daughter of mine a thor- 
oughly good reader than a skillful pia- 
nist. Why would it not be an excellent 
idea to secure a competent teacher to 
give us lessons?” 

The suggestion met with general fa- 
vor, and nothing seemed to remain but 
to decide upon an instructor. This, 
however, was found to be by no means 


as simple a matter as might have been 


imagined. A number of candidates, 
known to us personally or by reputa- 
tion, were named and canvassed, but 
the name that is hailed as an inspira- 
tion, and commands all suffrages, was 
not among them. The prospect of ar- 
riving at a harmonious decision began 
to appear doubtful. 

Gradually the discussion lost its orig- 
inal vivacity. Mr. Crapely’s flagging 
interest was attested by a dismal yawn; 
and Mr. Bulger remarked sarcastically 
that the only practicable method of car- 
rying out Mrs. Weir’s suggestion ap- 
peared to be to organize ourselves into 
classes of one, with a professor for each. 

When the conversation began to lan- 
guish, our hostess had withdrawn from 
it behind the cover of the evening paper ; 
turning first, as was ‘her custom, to the 
column of new advertisements, with an 
eye to single gentlemen with unexcep- 
tionable references, or gentlemen and 
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their wives (without children), who might 
have availed themselves of this medium 
for making known their desire to be ac- 
commodated with “sunny rooms with 
board.” Mr. Bulger, having delivered 
himself of the satirical rebuke elicited 
by our divided counsels, had risen, as if 
about to retire, when she looked quickly 
up from the paper, with a little exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“Good people,” she said, “here is a 
rare coincidence. Just listen to this 
advertisement, which I find at the head 
of the column of ‘ New to-day.’” She 
read as follows: 

LADY, just arrived from the East, desires to 

find employment as a teacher of elocution in a 
school for girls. She will give private lessons to in- 
dividuals or classes in the evening, either at her 
rooms or at the residences of the pupils. Apply to 
ABIGAIL RAY, No. — Second Street. 

“ A very singular advertisement,” said 
Mr. Crapely, shaking his head, disap- 
provingly. “‘Apply to Abigail Ray.’ 
Why not ‘Miss Ray,’ or ‘Mrs. Ray?’ 
It looks as if there were something to 
conceal. Then she says nothing in re- 
gard to her qualifications, and does not 
so much as hint at testimonials.” 

“TI rather like that,” returned the host- 
ess. “She makes no flourish about her 
ability, as is usual in such cases, but 
quietly assumes, as a matter of course, 
that she is qualified for the employment 
she seeks.” 

“T declare, I’m interested in her al- 
ready,” cried Ophelia, with effusion ; 
“I’m sure she is a character, and that 
there’s a mystery associated with her.” 

Laertes surmised that the “mystery,” 
if any, could not be a creditable one. 
The Ghost, an elderly gentleman in the 
life insurance line, confessed to a pre- 
sentiment that Miss Ray would prove to 
be an adventuress, and a dangerous per- 
son. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern — 
united in the person of Mr. Bofer, the lit- 
erary boarder, who wrote stories for the 
Sunday papers, and was supposed to cor- 
respond with “an influential Eastern jour- 
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nal” — protested that he was not afraid 
of her; he rather had an idea that he 
should find her available as “literary 
material,” and shouldn’t wonder if she 
could be utilized as a leading character 
in a sensational novelette. Finally, the 
“sense of the meeting” being taken, 
Mrs. Weir was authorized and request- 
ed, by almost unanimous vote, to call 
upon the advertiser, and, if favorably 
impressed, to ascertain upon what terms 
she would attend the class at the Bar- 
racks, three evenings in the week. 

At dinner the next day, our agent 
made her report. It was evident that 
she had been completely fascinated by 
the teacher of elocution. Abigail Ray, 
whether Miss or Mrs., was a most 
remarkable and rarely gifted woman. 
There could be no doubt at all as to 
her qualifications. She was not young, 
nor personally attractive: this in reply 
to queries by Messrs. Bulger and Bofer, 
jointly. There was nothing “suggestive 
of a life-tragedy” in her countenance, at 
least nothing that Mrs. Weir recognized 
as such: this in reply to Mr. Bofer, in- 
dividually. Mr. Crapely desired infor- 
mation as to her credentials: Mrs. Weir 
had asked for none, and Abigail Ray 
had offered neither reference nor testi- 
monial, except the diploma of an East- 
ern Female College, showing that she 
had graduated with distinguished credit, 
at a period:sufficiently remote to furnish 
such guarantees of character as are to 
be found in mature years. Mr. Crapely 
would like to know to what denomina- 
tion of Christians the lady belonged: 
that was a subject on which Mrs. Weir 
could furnish no information; she had 
not thought it necessary to catechise 
Mrs. Ray (she would designate her by 
the more honorable title, in the absence 
of any certain knowledge as to her con- 
dition) concerning her religious opin- 
ions, inasmuch as she was to teach elo- 
cution, not theology. To come to the 
practical aspect of the matter, Mrs. Ray 
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had as yet formed no engagements ; her 
time was at her disposal, and her terms 
for three evenings in the week were 
quite moderate. It appeared, too, that 
our agent, while attending to the busi- 
ness of her principals, had not neglected 
her own. 

Miss Ray was not satisfied with her 
present boarding - place, and, in case of 
an engagement as our instructor, she 
would become an inmate of the Bar- 
racks. 

The arrangement was consummated 
the next day, which was Friday, and 
Monday evening was fixed for the first 
lesson. About noon, on Saturday, Miss 
Ray arrived in a coupé. Her luggage 
consisted of a single trunk of moderate 
dimensions, that looked as if it had seen 
much service. When presented to the 
company assembled in the dining-room, 
a few minutes before the meal was serv- 
ed, she failed to impress the majority of 
those present as favorably as she had 
our hostess. She was of middle height, 
with a fine figure, and something in her 
carriage which made her stature seem 
greater than it really was. Her coun- 
tenance revealed nothing clearly as to her 
age; for the deep lines by which it was 
marked seemed rather such as are traced 
by great passions, or peculiar sufferings, 
than by years. In manner she was nerv- 
ous and ill at ease. From the first, she 
impressed us all as a person who had 
“a history” —and a history that might 
well be a strange one. During dinner, 
she conversed but little, and seemed to 
struggle against a painful constraint, 
without success. 

But when, two hours later, she pre- 
sented herself in the capacity of teacher, 
before the class assembled in the same 
apartment, she seemed like another per- 
son. Every trace of embarrassment had 
vanished. She was perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, and spoke with a decision and 
authority that, at times, seemed almost 
imperious. 
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“What books are those?” she de- 
manded, glancing at the volumes of 
Shakspeare, which several of the class 
held in their hands. When informed 
what they were, she directed us to read 
in turn; and, this having been done, re- 
marked, that if we desired to learn, and 
not merely to amuse ourselves, we must 
“begin at the beginning.” 

“T must not conceal from you,” she 
added, “that your progress will be slow 
and tedious. You have all contracted 
bad habits, which will make it more dif- 
ficult to learn to read well than if you 
were beginners.” 

“Just what I have frequently remark- 
ed,” said Mr. Crapely, complacently. 
“Most of us, I fear, have much to un- 
learn.” 

“And you, sir, especially,” said Abi- 
gail Ray, addressing the astonished the- 
ologian. ‘ You have contracted a most 


detestable clerical drawl, of which you 
will find it extremely difficult to break 
yourself. All of you are deficient in dis- 


tinctness of articulation.” 

Mr. Crapely, who had read Constance’s 
part in the magnificent scolding scene in 
the Third Act of “ King John,” and read 
it in what he considered his most effect- 
ive style, could scarcely have been more 
amazed had the woman slapped his face. 
As soon as he could recover his self- 
possession, he asked if she would be 
kind enough to read the scene for us. 
He accompanied this request with a sig- 
nificant glance at the rest of us which 
seemed to say, “Let us see, now, how 
much better she can do it herself.” 

Mrs. Weir having. seconded the re- 
quest —though in quite a different spirit 
—and the others having added their voi- 
ces, Miss Ray took the book which 
Crapely tendered her, and commenced. 
I think none of us had ever heard such 
reading. I am sure that I never had, 
though I had seen Mrs. Charles Kean’s 
Constance more than once. When she 


came to the lines— 
Vow. VIII. —24. 
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“*T am not mad; this hair I tear is mine ; 
My name is Constance; I was Geoffrey’s wife ; 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost,” etc., 


the entire company were electrified. 
Even Crapely’s enormous conceit was 
not proof against the overpowering charm 
of this splendid elocution. The admira- 
tion he expressed was as genuine as it 
was enthusiastic. It quite carried him 
away. 

“T never knew before what reading 
was,” he exclaimed; “I never dreamed 
what it might be. If you can teach me 
to read like that, I shall be a made 
man.” 

“T can, at any rate, undertake to make 
you read so that it will not be painful to 
hear you,” she replied, with cool gravi- 
ty. “Beyond that, every thing will de- 
pend upon temperament and _ natural 
qualifications.” 

It was evident that Abigail Ray had 
herself been endowed, by nature, with 
that kindling temperament and intellect- 
ual fervor which have characterized all 
the greatest actresses of the world—at 
least, in the earlier portion of their ca- 
reer, before the cynicism that results 
from shattered ideals and dreams unre- 
alized has chilled the ardor of youth. 

If Abigail Ray did, indeed, have “a 
history,” there seemed scant probability 
that it would ever be known to the new 
circle into which she had been intro- 
duced, for she habitually refrained from 
any, even the slightest, allusion to her 
antecedents. Mrs. Weir uniformly ad- 
dressed her by the matronly prefix; but 
this was rather from an old-fashioned 
idea of politeness than from any theory 
as to the fact of her having ever been 
married. The rest of us called her Miss 
Ray. She scemed quite unconscious of 
this difference, and never said any thing 
to settle the doubt it implied. 

At the next meeting of the class 
Shakspeare was laid aside, and we were 
set to “sounding the tonics,” “explod- 
ing vowels,” and repeating “Theodore 
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Thickthrong thrust three thousand this- 
tles through the thick of his thumb;” 
“The ragged madman in his ramble did 
madly ransack every pantry in the par- 
ish,” and other nonsense sentences of 
the like character. Mr. Bofer, whose 
literary tastes were shocked by these 
rhetorical monstrosities, ventured an at- 
tempt to ridicule this elementary train- 
ing. It was, however, the last, as well 
as the first, exhibition of levity that oc- 
curred during the continuance of the 
class. Miss Ray gave the culprit a look 
that made him suddenly grave, and ad- 
dressed to him a few words of rebuke, 
to which he attempted no reply. Weall 
came, at length, to stand somewhat in 
awe of this singular woman. As to Bofer 
and Crapely, I think they were actual- 
ly afraid of her, though her imperious 
moods rarely manifested themselves ex- 
cept when we met in the relation of 
teacher and pupil. In the ordinary in- 
tercourse of the household, she was fre- 
quently constrained and embarrassed, 
evincing little power of self-assertion. 
At first, she seldom permitted herself to 
be drawn into serious conversation, more 
especially when it took the shape of dis- 
cussion ; though occasionally I fancied, 
from some transient expression flitting 
across her countenance, that she felt a 
profound contempt for the opinions to 
which she listened without remark. Aft- 
era few wecks, this guarded reserve gave 
way in a measure. Then we were not 
long in discovering that she was a wom- 
an gifted with rare intellectual powers, 
cultivated to the highest pitch by a range 
of study and reading far wider than had 
at that time been contemplated by any 
American scheme of female education. 
Her knowledge of science was something 
more than the smattering taught in our 
colleges; and, as she became more at 
home among us, she would sometimes, 
when religious topics came up, let fall a 
brief comment which indicated that her 
reading had extended even into the most 
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unattractive regions of polemics and the- 
ological metaphysics. But for all the 
ends of worldly success, the value of 
these powers and acquirements was im- 
paired by a singular timidity and a liabili- 
ty to sudden panic that were not mere 
diffidence, but seemed to partake of the 
character of mental disease. 

Though generally keeping a strict 
guard upon herself, like one who fears 
being surprised into the expression of 
contraband ideas, her caution would 
sometimes slumber, and a keen epigram- 
matic remark, or trenchant sarcasm, 
would flash from her like lightning from 
a summer cloud. The next instant she 
would cast around a quick, furtive glance, 
like that of some fierce, wild creature, 
which, though caught and caged, has but 
half learned from the severity of its keep- 
ers the hard lesson of submission. Two 
or three times during the first month of 
her residence at the Barracks, she al- 
lowed herself to be drawn into argument 
with Mr. Crapely; and none who were 
present will be likely to forget the ruth- 
less elation with which on these occa- 
sions she confuted and demolished her 
clerical antagonist. From the begin- 
ning, Crapely had been afraid of the 
teacher of elocution; after these sharp 
passages at arms, in which he figured at 
such mortifying disadvantage, he began 
to hate her. Nor was he alone in this. 
As the wonder and admiration which she 
had at first inspired lost their freshness, 
she began to grow extremely unpopular 
with the little circle at the Barracks. 
She no longer exerted herself to concil- 
iate and please, as she had done at the 
outset, and the sense of her superiority 
waxed irritating and oppressive. The 
women, especially, perceived that she 
had no sympathy with the things that 
most interested them, and that she lived 
apart in a world of her own. With the 
exception of Mrs. Weir, who remained 
her stanch friend, they all gradually came 
to regard her with dislike and suspicion. 
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At length, it began to be whispered 
about that she was “an infidel.” An un- 
guarded expression dropped here and 
there, a remark upon a sermon or a 
book, a sarcasm leveled at some relic of 
an obsolete theology—of such chance 
gatherings as these, the rumor was born. 
Then it was ascertained that Miss Ray 
never attended church. When she went 
forth on Sunday mornings, as was her 
custom, instead of repairing, as she had 
permitted it to be supposed, to some 
place of worship, she took long, solitary 
walks to North Beach, or even as far as 
the Mission. Next came the discovery 
that there was neither Bible nor prayer- 
book in her room. More awful still, one 
night the gentle Ophelia surprised the 
suspected skeptic deep in the perusal of 
Bishop Colenso’s just-published work 
attacking the veracity of the Mosaic his- 
tory. So absorbed was she in this he- 
retical volume, that she did not hear her 
visitor’s thrice-repeated knock; and 
when the latter finally entered, Miss 
Ray administered to her a sharp rebuke 
for intruding unannounced upon her pri- 
vacy. As if all this were not sufficient 
to establish the charge, accident soon 
afterward supplied a crowning circum- 
stance that spoke her condemnation with 
all the terrible emphasis of the damna- 
tory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. 
Mr. Crapely picked up in the hall (so he 
stated) a copy of verses in the strong, 
unmistakable hand of Abigail Ray. On 
examination, the manuscript proved to 
be a parody upon a well-known hymn, 
as remarkable for its keen point and vigor 
of expression as for the shocking irrev- 
erence of its spirit. Mr. Crapely thought 
it his duty to show this literary perform- 
ance to Mrs. Weir, who declined to read 
it, and returned it to the supposed au- 
thor upon the refusal of the finder to do 
so. 

Our hostess, who was in the habit of 
keeping late hours, occasionally had a 
little supper in her own room, to which a 
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few favored boarders were generally in- 
vited. Miss Ray, Mr. Bofer, and my- 
self were more frequently distinguished 
in this way than any of the other inmates 
of the Barracks. It was on an occasion 
of this sort that Mrs. Weir returned the 
manuscript, stating how she had become 
possessed of it. Miss Ray, who was an 
excellent trencher- woman, and always 
seemed to enjoy these midnight repasts, 
had been talking in her most brilliant 
strain, without, however, allowing her 
conversation to prevent her from doing 
full justice to the rare-bit and the bottled 
ale. When she unfolded the paper hand- 
ed to her by our entertainer, she became 
singularly excited, and there was a per- 
ceptible tremor in her voice as she said 
“TI suppose you think it very wicked?” 

“You had better get Mr. Crapely’s 
opinion,” returned Mrs. Weir; “not be- 
ing an inquisitor myself, I did not feel at 
liberty to read your private papers.” 

“But the man, no doubt, said enough 
to produce the impression that it was 
rank blasphemy ; and, if you have nc ob- 
jection, I would like first to read it, and 
then to explain how it came to be writ- 
ten.” 

The matter had already been suffi- 
ciently talked about to arouse curiosity, 
and we were all eager to hear the ver- 
ses that had so shocked Mr. Crapely. 
Shocking enough they proved, and they 
lost nothing of their sinister point by the 
manner in which they were read. Mrs. 
Weir maintained a grave silence when 
Miss Ray had concluded, and even Bo- 
fer, who valued himself on his “liberal 
ideas,” locked almost frightened. 

“And now for the explanation,” said 
Miss Ray, pouring herself a glass of ale, 
and drinking it off. “Some years ago, 
I became deeply interested in the inves- 
tigation of the phenomena of Spiritism. 
I was for a long time a member of a pri- 
vate circle, and finally developed extra- 
ordinary powers as a trance-medium. 
At one of our séances, a spirit, claiming 
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to be that of a deceased uncle of mine, 
wrote these verses through me as the 
medium. They were, however, in a hand 
resembling his own. This copy I after- 
ward re-wrote from memory, having lost 
the original. I will add that I, by no 
means, approve of the jeering spirit of 
the parody, though, I fear, I am more 
deficient than most women in reverence, 
and have been all my life unable to be- 
lieve much that it is, by many good peo- 
ple, esteemed sinful to question. For 
this defect in my intellectual constitution 
I have paid a terrible penalty. It sun- 
dered me, twenty years ago, from the 
noblest man I ever knew. It has alien- 
ated me from cherished friends, and 
more than once has driven me forth, al- 
most an outcast, from spheres of activity 
in which I might have been useful and 
happy, could I but have believed with 
others, or persuaded myself to pretend 
to do so. And now, in spite of all my 
care to avoid giving offense to any, my 
curse has followed me even here. I have 
disputed no man’s opinions ; I have even 
refrained from expressing my own. But 
it seems that this does not suffice, and 
that inquisition is to be made into my 
most secret thoughts, to discover ground 
for further persecutions.” 

Miss Ray retired to her room in a state 
of violent agitation. 

“T believed from the first,” said Mrs. 
Weir, who had listened with the appear- 
ance of unusual interest to her statement, 
“that she was amedium. What do you 
say,” she added, lowering her voice, 
and looking round with the air of a con- 
spirator, “to having a séance here some 
evening, if we can prevail upon Miss 
Ray to aid us? Four will be enough to 
form a circle, and no one else need know 
any thing about it.” 

Bofer hailed the suggestion with en- 
thusiasm, and I readily consented to 
make one of the circle. When the idea 


was broached to Miss Ray, she express- 
ed a strong reluctance to revive the ex- 
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ercise of her mediumistic powers, but 
finally yielded to persuasion, and a few 
evenings afterward found us assembled 
in Mrs. Weir’s room for our first séance. 
Miss Ray, having seated herself beside 
our hostess, took one of her hands in 
both her own, and, drooping her head 
slightly, remained in that attitude with 
closed eyes. After the lapse of a few 
minutes, she heaved a profound sigh, 
and a nervous shiver ran through her 
frame. Her face became ghastly; her 
hands twitched spasmodically, and she 
seemed to breathe with difficulty. Grad- 
ually this restlessness passed away, and 
her countenance resumed its natural ex- 
pression. Then she commenced speak- 
ing in a low monotone, like one solilo- 
quizing with no consciousness of an au- 
dience. 

“T see a house,” she said, “on a bluff 
beside a great river—the greatest I ever 
saw. It is wider and more majestic than 
the Hudson. But it must be in a more 
northern region. The scenery is pict- 
uresque rather than beautiful, and has 
something almost savage in its charac- 
ter. The trees seem to be evergreens— 
pines, spruces, and firs, of gigantic size. 
The house is spacious, but rudely built. 
The main portion is of unhewn logs; 
but there .is a long addition of rough 
boards. All the rooms are on one floor. 
There are seven in all. In the kitchen 
there is a girl with dead-black hair—yes, 
she is an Indian girl. There is also a 
man who looks like a laborer. He has 
long, coarse boots that come above his 
knees. In the front room I see a man 
and a woman. The man has but one 
arm. The other seems to have been cut 
off above the elbow.” 

Mrs. Weir, who had been listening 
with profound attention from the begin- 
ning, here uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and scemed strongly moved. 

“Tell me about the woman,” she said, 
eagerly: “does she seem to be well?” 

Miss Ray went on in the same tonc 
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without taking any notice of the inter- 
ruption, which, indeed, so far as we 
could judge, she did not hear: 

“The man looks sad and worn. He 
is packing a large trunk, while the wom- 
an sits in a rocking-chair by the fire and 
directs him. She seems a tall woman, 
and has a handsome, resolute face; but 
I think she must be very ill. She puts 
her hand to her breast, as though she 
felt a severe pain there. It appears as 
if they were about to undertake a jour- 
ney, for there are several trunks and 
boxes partially packed, besides the one 
with which the man is busying himself. 
This woman interests me. She suffers, 
and is strong. I should like to know 
her.” 

“It is probable that you will know her 
before long,” said Mrs. Weir, softly. 
“Does she suffer so much, then? Do 
you think her illness threatens her life ?” 

Miss Ray made no reply to these ques- 
tions; but, after a short pause, went on 
with her monologue : 

“Oh, the noble river! Beneath this 
sky of gloom its sombre grandeur op- 
presses me; but it must be glorious in 
the full light of a cheerful day. I can 
not make out in what region of the world 
Iam. Can it be Canada, and is this 
stream the St. Lawrence ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Weir, in the same 
low voice as before, and apparently un- 
conscious that she spoke; “it is Oregon, 
and the river is the majestic Columbia.” 

Miss Ray said no more. She remain- 
ed for a little time perfectly motionless, 
the expression of her face suggesting 
that she was absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of some imaginary scene. Then 
she gradually came out of her abnor- 
mal condition, going through the same 


process of apparent nervous disturbance 
which had preceded her entering into it. 
“Do you know,” asked Mrs. Weir, 
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“what you have seen and described to 
us while in your trance?” 

“No,” replied the medium; “but the 
impression it leaves on my mind has in 
it something of subdued sadness—not 
altogether painful, but rather like the 
feelings produced by a lofty, tragic 
poem.” She added that she would pre- 
fer not to be told any thing in relation to 
what she had said. 

Mrs. Weir was unusually grave and 
thoughtful during the remainder of the 
evening, but she gave us no explanation 
in regard to the persons whom Abigail 
Ray had described. Just as her visitors 
were about retiring, she took a letter 
from her pocket, and, saying that she 
had received it that morning, requested 
us to look at the envelope. It bore an 
Oregon postmark of a recent date, and 
was addressed to Mrs. Harrison Weir, 
San Francisco. There was nothing pe- 
culiar about it, and, after the inspection 
which our hostess had requested, she 
locked it up in her writing-desk, as we 
bade her good - night. 

It was on a Saturday morning, a week 
or ten days after the séance, when, on 
issuing from the house after breakfast, I 
saw a carriage that had just drawn up 
before the door. As I descended the 
long flight of steps that led to the main 
entrance of the Barracks, a gentleman 
stepped out of the vehicle and assist- 
ed a lady to alight. She was very 
tall, and leaned heavily upon the arm 
of her escort, in a manner that seem- 
ed to indicate extreme physical debili- 
ty. As we encountered on the sidewalk, 
the gentleman asked me if this was Mrs. 
Weir’s. I replied in the affirmative, 
and noted at the same time that the 
lady’s face had the expression of a con- 
firmed invalid, and also that her com- 
panion had but one arm. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF ST. HELENA. 


7 HETHER in the Russian Riv- 
W er Valley, Napa, or the smaller 
valleys of the Clear Lake country, St. 
Helena is in such friendly proximity 
that all sense of isolation is destroyed. 
Looking toward the south from its shoul- 
der, there was an endless succession of 
stubble- fields and vineyards; the faint 
clatter of thrashing- machines could be 
heard; sacks of wheat stood bolt up- 
right in the fields, like millers in con- 
vention. A train of cars, diminished 
by the long perspective, was creeping 
with serpentine undulations up the val- 
ley, and trailing a thin vapor against the 
sky. Farther south was the bay; and 
white saiis of little schooners, outlined 
with a glass, appeared to split the salt 
meadows open, as they crept toward 
the little town of Napa. St. Helena 
was grandly lifted up, on that autumnal 
morning, and all the little mountains 
seemed to be rendering homage to the 
king. 

There is no country under the sun 
where a vineyard is more picturesque 
than here. If there were an intermina- 
ble perspective of green, clothing and 
coloring all the hill-sides, there would 
be no fitting border for the picture. But 
when there is not a fresh biade of grass 
by the way-side, and the tawny hills 
touch the yellow stubble-fields, we have 
a broad, golden frame for some picture 
which ought to be worthy of it. And 
what more so, than a sixty-acre vine- 
yard, set within this mitred framework of 
mountains? The border is a very gen- 
erous one, certainly: five or six miles of 
slope on either side, and this square of 
emerald in the centre. It is all worked 
in with true artistic effect, except those 
straight lines of vines, crossing at right- 








angles. A poet ora painter, setting this 
vineyard, would have curved the lines, 
or secured an orderly disorder—enough, 
at least, to have destroyed the associa- 
tion with a school-boy’s rule and plum- 
met. 

Observe that the vines are not tied to 
clumsy, stiff stakes; nor are the leaves 
plucked off in part, to prevent mildew. 
The runners reach out and interlace, 
resting gently onthe ground. The leaves 
droop a little in tle hot sun, making a 
complete canopy for the clusters, the 
largest of which rest on the ground. 
How much more fitting this growing 
revelation—this discovery, step by step, 
of hidden clusters —than to see all this 
wealth at once, as one might do if the 
vines were trained bolt upright, and held 
in bondage by stakes. 

Another notable effect is produced by 
the twenty or more varieties, differing in 
the shape of the leaf and in the color 
and flavor of the grape. The Tokay 
blushes by the side of the blackest Mal- 
voisie. The Muscatel is pale where the 
Victoria has as much color as a ruddy 
English girl. The Muscats have a tinge 
of gold, in fine contrast with the Rose 
of Peru, whose regal purple deepens 
with every midday sun. 

Three months hence, this border of 
gold will all be changed to the rank and 
riotous green of pastures quickened by 
the vernal rains —this square setting, 
as of emerald, stripped of every leaf and 
every cluster, but the bronzed vines still 
interlacing and toning the landscape into 
a mellow ripeness. A month later, the 
merciless pruning-knife has left only the 
black stub, a foot above the ground, and 
two or three “eyes” for the new wood. 
This amputated vineyard, with its limbs 
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burning by the way-side, suggests enough 
of prosy realism to neutralize all the sen- 
timent which it can inspire on a hot Sep- 
tember-day. 

Will the juice of these grapes en- 
rich the blood, and add any essen- 
tial quality to the tone and fibre of 
a race which is giving so many signs of 
physical decadence? This conglomer- 
ate which you call society is hanging 
out a great many flags of distress. It 
babbles incoherently of perfectibility, 
and goes straightway to the bad. Are 
those reformers going to save the world, 
who, either through intemperance of 
speech or drink, must needs be moder- 
ated by a padlock put upon their mouths ? 
Nor is it safe, just now, to calculate the 
results of this feminine gospel of vitu- 
peration. The backs of the body politic 
may be the better for having a political 
fly-blister laid on; and it might, per- 
haps, as well be done by feminine hands 
as any other. But there are some evils 
too deep for surface remedies. If, for 
instance, vineyards are going to curse 


the people, as my moralizing friend in- 
sists, then humanity hereabout is in a 
bad way, and needs reconstructing from 
the nethermost parts‘to the bald crown 
of the head. Why, a little generous wine 
ought to enrich the blood and inspire 


nobility of thought. If it does more 
than this—if*it becomes a demon to 
drive men and hogs into the sea—then 
it is evident that both were on too lowa 
plane of existence for any safe exalta- 
tion. But shall the vineyards be rooted 
up for all this? It is better to drown 
the swine, and let the grapes still grow 
purple upon the hill- sides. 

Some day these mountains will be 
wreathed and festooned with vines. One 
may see this culture now climbing to 
their tops. Oh, my friend, with thin 
and impoverished blood! do not pinch 
this question up in the vise of your mo- 
rality. No doubt there was a vineyard 
in Eden, and there were ripe clusters 
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close by the fig-leaves. You can not 
prove to me that sinless hands have not 
plucked the grapes, and that millions 
will not do it again. What we need is 
not a greater company of wailing proph- 
ets, but men who will reveal to us the 
higher and nobler use of things. If one 
could not live comfortably in this Vale 
of Paradise and ripen from year to year, 
opening his soul to all enriching influ- 
ences, without an everlasting protest, 
there would be small chance for his 
comfort in any more etherealized place. 

Looking northward, or from the back 
side of St. Helena, is Lake County, the 
centre of which can be reached by the 
daylight of a summer day from San 
Francisco. It is a wild, isolated, and 
mountainous region, containing a harm- 
less population, who are much addicted 
to salt pork, and needing all the more, 
perhaps, the medicinal and renovating 
qualities of the various thermal springs 
which abound. A Pike, with the wil- 
derness at his back, and civilization ad- 
vancing in front, is sometimes a ridicu- 
lous, and oftener a pitiable, specimen of 
humanity. When the school-house over- 
takes him, there is a crisis in his affairs. 
He mustelect to hustle halfa score of frou- 
zy-headed children into his covered wag- 
on, hang a few pots and kettles at the rear, 
and plunge farther into the wilderness, 
or let civilization go past him, closing in 
upon all sides, and, in spite of impotent 
protests, narrowing perhaps his own ho- 
rizon, but making it broader and bright- 
er for his children. If the horizon is 
too bright, this blinking Pike will turn 
his back to the light, and make a break 
for Egypt. So long as there is bacon 
and hominy, and free territory, with a 
modicum of whisky within casy reach, 
you can not summon this stolid, retreat- 
ing animal to a better condition. Nat- 
ure has made a botch of him, else he 
would now be running on four feet, in- 
stead of two. A border man, running 
away from civilization, who can not bark 
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and burrow like a coyote, nor climb a 
tree like a gorilla, is wrestling with his 
fate at a terrible disadvantage. 

If you have never seen Clear Lake, 
do not babble about Como and Geneva. 
Here are eighty square miles of water, 
lifted fifteen hundred feet above the sea, 
and encompassed by mountains whose 
flaming forges were put out but yester- 
day —if a thousand years may be taken 
as one day. One may see Clear Lake 
from the top of St. Helena, twenty miles 
distant, on a bright day. We saw it 
first from Lukonoma—an intervening 
mountain, about fifteen hundred feet 
high; a ribbon of blue water stretching 
away between the hills, with a solitary 
white sail— recognized only by bringing 
a tree in the range. There was the 
droning of the pines on the mountain- 
tops in the afternoon trade-wind; a 
broad valley opening to the south, which 
swallowed up two or three mountain 
streams, and then opened its ugly, adobe 
lips for more; smaller valleys toward 
the north, encircled with tall firs, and 
the slumberous dome of Uncle Sam, 
lifting itself up grandly three or four 
thousand feet, hard by the lake. 

Along this Lukonoma ridge there is 
a well-defined Indian trail for miles. 
The Clear Lake Indians were accus- 
tomed to exchange visits with a tribe in 
the Lukonoma Valley, ten miles below. 
The tops of the highest mountain ridges 
were selected for trails, rather than the 
valley. The Indian does not like to be 
surprised, even by his friends. Along 
these ridges he could look off on either 
side, and a long way ahead. If not mo- 
lested, he might drop down to the hot 
springs just at the base of the mountain; 
take a mud-bath to make his joints a lit- 
tle more supple; and if he found an ant’s- 
nest to add to his dietary stores, so much 
the better. You need not overhaul the 
Indian’s cook-book. He ate the ants 
alive. No shrimp-eater ought to quar- 


rel with him on that score. 
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We shall have a nearer view of Lower 
Lake another day. It is better to have 
the first view of some old and famous 
city from the hill-tops. That revelation 
ripens into a picture which ever after- 
ward we hasten to set over against the 
squalor and ugliness disclosed by a near- 
er view. One need not be wifélly dis- 
gusted, if, in place of a trout, he has 
caught a mud-turtle from the lake which 
opened its sheen of waters to him first 
from the mountain summit. 

The shadows had stretched nearly 
across the narrow valleys when it oc- 
curred to us, that, in climbing to the 
highest and baldest peak, the Indian 
trail had run out, and that the hot springs 
—the point of departure—were eight 
miles distant, and were shut out of view 
by an intervening spur. Either a short- 
cut was to be made, trusting to luck to 
find a trail, or there was to be a night on 
the mountain. There were two inter- 
vening cafons to be crossed before there 
was any prospect of striking a trail. It 
is not pleasant to slide a horse on his 
haunches down into one of these chasms 
without knowing where one is to bring 
up. If the most obscure cattle-trail can 
be found leading in, one may trust to 
the instincts of horse-sense to find it, 
and also the one which will most cer- 
tainly lead out on the other side. The 
tinkling of a cow-bell on the table-lands 
beyond, was a welcome sound. The 
horses wound into the first cafon, and 
went out without much hesitation. The 
trail for the next, by good luck, had been 
found. But it was a suspicious circum- 
stance that these ponies—accustomed to 
those defiles, and now heading for home 
—hesitated, snuffed, snorted, and turn- 
ed about. The rein was given to them, 
but, hungry as they were, they seemed 
disposed to turn back. The little Ca- 
yuse pony trembled, threw his ears for- 
ward, advanced and retreated, and blew 
out a column of vapor from each nostril 
as he kept up his aboriginal snort. Ei- 
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ther two tired and hungry excursionists 
must make a night of it, shut in by a 
cafion in front and in the rear, or the 
second one must be crossed without de- 
lay. 

A horse is generally willing to plant 
his feet where he sees a man do it in ad- 
vance.” But these horses were dragged 
into the chasm, sometimes dropping on 
their haunches, and at other times plow- 
ing along with the fore-feet braced well 
ahead. Once at the bottom, a fresh 
sinch was taken with the greatest diffi- 
culty, as neither horse could be kept still 
for a second. A moment afterward the 
click of the pony’s feet was heard, and the 
sparks thrown off by his shoes were dis- 
tinct enough as he shot up the trail as 
though projected from a mortar. The 
old horse—stiff in the shoulders, and his 
legs like crow - bars —was not a rod be- 
hind him. 

“Did you see any thing in that caf- 
on?” 

“No—yes. I saw the outline of a 
steer, going down to drink.” 

“Nonsense. Do you think these tired 
horses, refusing first to come into the 
caion, would have gone out on the oth- 
er side as if Satan were after them, if 
they did not know that that particular 
steer had claws? If you had seen twen- 
ty mules break out of a yard and stam- 
pede when the foot of a cinnamon bear 
was thrown over, you would not blame 
these horses for blazing the trail with 
fire as they thundered up the rocks with 
the fresh scent of a live grizzly in their 
nostrils.” 

“Then, if you are willing to take the 
affidavits of these two horses as to the 
facts —and the jurat of eight steel-clad 
hoofs, striking fire on the rocks, was a 
very solemn one—you can settle the 
question in favor of the grizzly much 
more comfortably than he would have 
settled it for you. It is not necessary 
that one’s scalp should be pulled over 
his eyes and his face set awry for life, 


in order to obtain a more convincing 
demonstration. I can refer you toa set- 
tler who has had these things done for 
him -—whereat his satisfaction has in no 
whit increased.” 

An hour afterward, two horses with 
drooping heads went into their stalls, 
and two jaded excursionists had each 
dropped into hot-baths at Harbine’s 
Springs. Nothing externally will neu- 
tralize the chill of a night-ride among 
the mountains better than water which 
spouts from this hill-side heated to 110 
degrees. It is a notable caprice of Nat- 
ure, that, of three springs within the 
span of twenty fect, one is cold and has 
no mineral qualities; the other two are 
of about the same temperature, the wa- 
ters of one strongly impregnated with 
iron and the other with sulphur. The 
waters of the two mineral springs com- 
bined are not only as hot as a strong 
man can bear, but they dissolve zinc 
bath-tubs, which was a satisfactory rea- 
son for the substitution of ugly wooden 
bathing- boxes. It is a pleasant nook, 
grandly encircled with mountains, with 
the wonderfully blue heavens by day, 
and lustrous stars by night. 

Fifty or sixty moping invalids made 
up the assortment at the hotel. These 
taciturn and moody people did not wait 
for the angel to go down and trouble the 
waters, but each went in his own way 
and time and troubled the waters might- 
ily on his personal account. The fact 
may be assumed that the angel had been 
there in advance. Fora thousand years, 
a great subterranean caldron had been 
heated, tempered, and medicated, and 
its vapors had ascended as incense to- 
ward heaven. 

This little sanitarium among the 
mountains, crowded with curious peo- 
ple—anguiar, petulant, and capricious— 
was invested with a great peace and 
restfulness for brain-weary folk. When 
the sun went down, invalids, like chil- 
dren, went off to bed. There was noth- 
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ing to do but to sleep through the long, 
cool nights. All the conventionalities 
of a more artificial social life were re- 
versed. The people who had fought 
Nature and common sense for years, 
and had been worsted in the conflict, 
came here to make their peace with her. 
They were up with the opening of the 
day. They drank medicated waters hero- 
ically; dropped into hot-baths with a sen- 
sation akin to having fallen on the points 
of a million needles ; plunged into pools, 
or were immersed with the vapors col- 
lected in close rooms. There were ear- 
ly breakfasts, when the boards were 
swept by invalids with ravenous appe- 
tites; dinners, at midday, attended by the 
same hungry, silent, introspective peo- 
ple; supper, before sundown, and the 
same famishing people were eating away 
for dear life. A four-horse passenger- 
wagon arrived just at night-fall, bringing 
the mail and an occasional guest. There 
was a glance at the newspapers, now and 
then a letter was read, and then night 
and a sweet stillness settled over this 
mountain dell. Time was of little con- 
sequence; people searched an old alma- 
nac for the day of the week or month ; 
the sun rose above the crest of one 
mountain and went down behind anoth- 
er; there were the morning and evening 
shadows, the same flood of light in the 
valley at midday, the monotonous drone 
of the little rivulet in the cafon, and at 
long intervals the twitter of a solitary 
bird. Some sauntered along trails, count- 
ing the steps with a sort of mental va- 
cuity; others tilted their chairs under 
porches, and slept with hats over their 
eyes. If a bustling, loud-voiced guest 
arrived, in a day or two he fell into the 
same peaceful and subdued ways. The 


repose of sky and mountain came down 
gently upon him, and a dreamy indo- 
lence shortened his steps and prolonged 
his afternoon naps. 

There would have been an utter stag- 
nation of life but for the advent of one of 
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those characters who have been every- 
where, seen every body, and had become 
a sort of itinerating museum of odd con- 
ceits and grotesque incidents. There 
were many invalids who had separated 
themselves from business cares, only to 
brood over their infirmities. They want- 
ed nothing so much as, in some way, to 
be led apart from their own morbid nat- 
ures. The eccentric little man told his 
stories. They were not always fresh, 
nor always extremely witty. But, as 
the assortment never ran out, and the 
quality improved from day to day, the 
fact was alike creditable to his inventive 
powers and his benevolence. At first, 
the worst specimens of morbid anatomy 
listened from a distance, and muttered, 
“Foolish ;” “Don’t believe a word of 
it.” The next day they hitched their 
chairs along a few feet nearer to this 
story-telling evangel. One could occa- 
sionally see that a crisis was coming: 
either these people must laugh, or be 
put on the list of hopeless incurables. 
Observing, on one occasion, a man on 
cratches, who, after listening for a time 
with apparent contempt, suddenly with- 
drew and hobbled off around a corner of 
the narrow road, I ventured to ask him 
if stories were disagreeable to him. 

“Oh, no; that is not it. You see I 
had not laughed in years. I was deter- 
mined that old Hooker should not make 
me laugh, if I did not choose to. The 
fact is, I had either to holler or die. I 
wouldn’t make a fool of myself, and so I 
went around the bend in the road, and 
turned off into the chaparral.” 

As this man dropped one crutch in a 
week from that time, and in ten days 
thereafter was walking with a cane, I 
have never doubted that he “hollered.” 

At night-fall generous wood-fires glow- 
ed upon the hearth of the sitting-room, 
and there was a more hopeful light in 
many faces. People lingered in the door- 
way, on the stairs, and leaned over the 
balustrade for one more story from the 
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genial and eccentric man. A ripple of 
half- suppressed laughter went around 
the room, ran up the stair-way, and end- 
ed in gentle gurgles in the rooms with 
open doors at the end of the corridor. 
The man of anecdote and story had 
touched, with healing influences, mala- 
dies which no medicated waters could 
reach. He exorcised the demons so 
gently, that these brooding invalids hard- 
ly knew how they were rescued. New 
and marvelous virtues were thereafter 
found in the spring water; there was a 
softer sunlight in the dell; the man with 
the liver complaint became less sallow, 
and no longer talked spitefully about 
“Old Hooker;” and the woman who 
did not expect to live a week, no longer 
sent down petulant requests that the 
house might be still, but only wanted 
that last story repeated to her “just as 
he told it.” 

Once, as the twilight drew on, the face 
of Hooker seemed to glow with unwont- 
ed radiance, as he unfolded his plans for 
a sanitary retreat. His theory was, that 
civilization had culminated in mental dis- 
orders, and the world was running mad 
with excitements, which half-demented 
people were busy in fomenting. Of the 
sixty guests at the Springs, he estimated 
that, at one time, not more than seven 
per cent. were free from some sort of a 
delusion —the evidence of lunacy in its 
milder forms. If put into strait-jack- 
ets, or shut up in the wards of a hospi- 
tal, or treated otherwise as if insane, 
they would become as mad as Bedlam. 
One delusion must be matched against 
another. Every man and woman must 
be treated as sane, and all that they did, 
or thought, or said as the perfection of 
reason. The nonsense of clowns had 
cured more people than the wisdom of 
philosophers. The chemistry of Nature, 
the sunshine, the pure mountain air, and 
all the subtile combinations of thauma- 
turgic springs must be supplemented by 
every art which could beguile and lead 
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people away from a miserable self-con- 
sciousness. A half-hour of sound sleep 
is sometimes the bridge over the gulf 
from death to life. He would not only 
make people sleep, but even laugh in 
their sleep. He would practice the high- 
est arts of a sanitary magician. His pa- 
tients should laugh by night and by day. 
They should forget themselves. The 
time would come when the best story- 
teller would be accounted the best phy- 
sician. 

On the evening before leaving the 
Springs, two hunters, in clay-colored 
clothes, deposited upon the porch each 
a deer and a string of Clear Lake trout. 
Hooker, of blessed memory, after whis- 
pering confidentially the bill of fare for 
an early breakfast, went aside and_talk- 
ed in an undertone with the hunters, who 
soon afterward disappeared in the di- 
rection of the cafton we had crossed a 
few evenings before. The moon being 
nearly at full, there would be a good 
prospect for deer during the latter part 
of the night; but there was a possible 
hint of larger game, in the chuckling un- 
dertone of one of the hunters as he 
shouldered his rifle: “Fellers as wear 
them kind o’ clothes don’t know a b’ar 
when they see him.” 

In the early morning, the same hunt- 
ers were warming their fingers by the 
wood - fire in the sitting-room. Hooker 
was already up, and flitted about — now 
conferring with the hunters, and then 
with the steward. A game breakfast 
was already assured. Hooker whisper- 
ed that the hunters had found the bear 
which sent the ponies flying out of the 
cation. He had been taken alive, and 
we should have a parting look at him in 
advance of the other guests as we drove 
down the road. A Pike, astride of the 
corral-fence, saluted Hooker as we were 
climbing to the top rail: “Glad you ’uns 
found old corn-cracker up the gulch. 
He was powerful weak when I turned 
him out. He’s a good ’un.” 
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One glance athis long, yellow tusks and 
bristling back was enough. There was 
a sudden snap of the whip, and the dust 
spun from the wheels as two horses shot 
down the road ona bright October morn- 
ing. The little dell, with its thermal 
springs, its colony of invalids, Hooker, 
the incorrigible, and the “bear” in the 
corral, disappeared with a gentle bene- 
diction. 

One may traverse a thousand miles of 
the Coast Range, and not find another 
mountain road which reveals, at every 
turn, so many striking views as the one 
of twenty miles from Harbine’s to Calis- 
toga. The road, for a considerable dis- 
tance, follows the windings of a noisy 
and riotous little rivulet, which, heading 
on the easterly side of St. Helena, runs 
obstinately due north for several miles. 
The fringe of oaks and madroftos were 
wonderfully fresh, as they stood half in 
sunlight and half in shadow, still drip- 
ping, here and there, with the moisture 
which had been condensed during the 
night. A delegation of robins had come 
down from higher latitudes, and were 
taking an early and cheery breakfast 
from the scarlet berries of the mzadrofo. 
It needed but the flaming maple and fall- 
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ing chestnuts, with some prospect of 
“shellbarks,” to round into perfect full- 
ness these autumnal glories. But no 
one living east of the Hudson could raise 
such a wild and unearthly yell as broke 
from the Judge every time a cotton - tail 
rabbit darted across the road. The ob- 
streperous woodpecker was awed into 
silence, and the more industrious ones 
dropped in amazement the acorns which 
they were tapping into the trunks of the 
trees, and flitted silently away. 

“That,” said the Judge, “is not half as 
loud as I heard Hooker yell six months 
ago.” 

“Then he was demented ?” 

“Yes; he was as mad as a March 
hare, and in a strait-jacket at that.” 

“That clears up one or two mysteries. 
But you might have made the revelation 
before.” 

“When are you going to start that 
hilarious old institution, which you and 
Hooker called a sanitarium ?” 

—Just then, the summit of the mount- 
ain road had been gained, and the long 
perspective of the Napa Valley opened at 
the base of St. Helena, and melted away 
toward the south into the soft, dreamy 
atmosphere of an autumnal noonday. 





HE coach of Wells, Fargo & Co. 
i & stood before the door of Piney- 
woods Station, and Sam Rice, the driver, 
was drawing on his lemon-colored gloves 
with an air, for Sam was the pink of 
stage-drivers, from his high, white hat 
to his faultless French boots. Sad will 
it be when his profession shall have been 
altogether superseded; and the coach- 
and-six, with its gracious and graceful 
“whip,” shall have been supplanted, on 
all the principal lines of travel, by the 
iron-horse with its grimy “driver” and 
train of thundering carriages. 
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The passengers had taken their seats— 
the one lady on the box—and Sam Rice 
stood, chronometer held daintily between 
thumb and finger, waiting for the second- 
hand to come round the quarter of a min- 
ute, while the grooms slipped the last 
strap of the harness into its buckle. At 
the expiration of the quarter of a minute, 
as Sam stuck an unlighted cigar between 
his lips and took hold of the box to pull 
himself up to his seat, the good-natured 
landlady of Piney- woods Station called 
out, with some officiousness : 

“Mr. Rice, don’t you want a match?” 
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“That’s just what I’ve been looking 
for these ten years,” responded Sam; 
and at that instant his eyes were on a 
level with the lady’s on the box, so that 
he could not help seeing the roguish 
glint of them, which so far disconcerted 
the usually self-possessed professor of 
the whip that he heard not the landlady’s 
laugh, but gathered up the reins in such 
a hasty and careless manner as to cause 
Demon, the nigh-leader, to go off witha 
bound that nearly threw the owner of 
the eyes out of her place. The little 
flurry gave opportunity for Mrs. Dolly 
Page—that was the lady’s name—to 
drop her veil over her face, and for Sam 
Rice to show his genteel handling of the 
ribbons, and conquer the unaccountable 
disturbance of his pulses. 

Sam had looked at the way-bill, not 
ten minutes before, to ascertain the name 
of the pretty, black-eyed woman seated at 
his left-hand; and the consciousness of 
so great a curiosity gratified, may have 
augmented his unaccustomed embarrass- 
ment. Certain it is, Sam Rice had 
driven six horses, on a ticklish mount- 
ain road, for four years, without missing 
atrip; and had more than once encoun- 
tered the “road-agents,” without ever 
yet delivering them an express - box; 
had had old and young ladies, plain and 
beautiful ones, to sit beside him, hun- 
dreds of times: yet this was the first 
time he had consulted the way -bill, on 
his own account, to find a lady’s name. 
This one time, too, it had a A/rs. before 
it, which prefix gave him a pang he was 
very unwilling to own. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Dolly Page was clad in ex- 
tremely deep black. Could she be in 
mourning for Mr. Page? If Demon had 
an unusual number of starting fits that 
afternoon, his driver was not altogether 
guiltless in the matter; for what horse, 
so sensitive as he, would not have felt 
the magnetism of something wrong be- 
hind him? 

But as the mocking eyes kept hidden 
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behind a veil, and the rich, musical voice 
uttered not a word through a whole half- 
hour, which seemed an age to Sam, he 
finally recovered himself so far as to say 
he believed he would not smoke, after 
all; and thereupon returned the cigar, 
still unlighted, to his pocket. 

“T hope you do not deprive yourself 
of a luxury on my account,” murmured 
the soft voice. 

“T guess this dust and sunshine is 
enough for a lady to stand, without my 
smokin’ in her face,” returned Sam, po- 
litely, and glancing at the veil. 

“Still, I beg you will smoke, if you 
are accustomed,” persisted the cooing 
voice behind it. But Sam, to his praise 
be it spoken, refused to add any thing 
to the discomforts of a summer day’s 
ride across the mountains. His chival- 
ry had its reward; for the lady thus fa- 
vored, feeling constrained to make some 
return for such consideration, began to 
talk, in a vein that delighted her au- 
ditor, about horses—their points and 
their traits—and, lastly, about their driv- 
ers. 

“JT have always fancied,” said Mrs. 
Dolly Page, “that if I were a man I 
should take to stage-driving as a profes- 
sion. It seems tome a free and manly 
calling, one that develops some of the 
best qualities of a man. Of course, it 
has its drawbacks. One can not always 
choose one’s society on a stage, and 
there are temptations to bad _ habits. 
Besides, there afe storms, and upsets, 
and all that sort of thing. I’ve often 
thought,” continued Mrs. Dolly, “that 
we do not consider enough the hard- 
ships of drivers, nor what we owe them. 
You’ve read that poem—the Post-boy’s 
Song: 

« ¢ Like a shuttle thrown by the hand of Fate, 
Forward and back I go?’ 
Well, it is just so. They do bring us 
our letters, full of good and ill news, 
helping to weave the web of Fate for us; 
yet not to blame for what tidings thev 
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bring, and always faithful to their duties, 
in storm or shine.” 

“T shall like my profession better aft- 
er what you have said of it,” answered 
Sam, giving his whip a curl to make it 
touch the off-leader’s right ear. “I’ve 
done my duty mostly, and not complain- 
ed of the hardships, though once or twice 
I’ve been too beat out to get off the box 
at the end of my drive; but that was in 
a long spell of bad weather, when the 
roads was just awful, and the rain as cold 
as snow.” 

“Would you mind letting me hold the 
lines awhile?” asked the cooing voice, 
at last. “I’ve driven a six-in-hand be- 
fore.” 

Though decidedly startled, and averse 
to trusting his team to such a pair of 
hands, Sam was compelled, by the psychic 
force of the little woman, to yield up the 
reins. It was with fear and trembling 
that he watched her handling of them 
for the first mile; but, as she really 
seemed to know what she was about, 
his confidence increased, and he watch- 
ed her with admiration. Her veil was 
now up, her eyes were sparkling, and 
cheeks glowing. She did not speak 
often, but, when she did, it was always 
something piquant and graceful that she 
uttered. At last, just as the station was 
in sight, she yielded up the lines with a 
deep- drawn sigh of satisfaction, apolo- 
gizing for it by saying that her hands, 
not being used to it, were tired. “I’m 
not sure,” she added, “but I shall take 
to the box, at last, as a steady thing.” 

“If you do,” responded Sam, gallant- 
ly, “I hope you will drive on my line.” 

“Thanks. I shall ask you for a ref- 
erence, when I apply for the situa- 
tion.” 

There was then a halt, a supply of 
fresh horses, and a prompt, lively start. 
But the afternoon was intensely hot, and 
the team soon sobered down. Mrs. Page 
did not offer again to take the lines. She 
was overwarm and weary, perhaps; quiet 
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and a little sad, at any rate. Mr. Rice 
was quiet, too, and thoughtful. The pas- 
sengers inside were asleep. The coach 
rattled along at a steady pace, with the 
dust so deep under the wheels as to still 
their rumble. At intervals, a freight- 
wagon was passed, drawn to one side, 
at a “turn-out,” or a rabbit skipped 
across the road, or a solitary horseman 
suggested alternately a “road-agent,” or 
one of James’ heroes. Grand views pre- 
sented themselves of wooded cliffs and 
wild ravines. Tall pines threw length- 
ening shadows across the open spaces 
on the mountain-sides. And so the aft- 
ernoon wore away; and, when the sun 
was setting, the passengers alighted for 
their supper at the principal hotel of 
Lucky-dog —a mining-camp, pretty well 
up in the Sierras. 

“We both stop here,” said Sam, as he 
helped the lady down from her high 
position; letting her know by this re- 
mark that her destination was known to 
him. 

“I’m rather glad of that,” she an- 
swered, frankly, with a little smile ; and, 
considering all that had transpired on 
that long drive, Sam was certainly par- 
donable if he felt almost sure that her 
reason for being glad was identical with 
his own. 

Lucky-dog was one of those sham- 
bling, new camps, where one street 
serves for a string on which two or 
three dozen ill-assorted tenements are 
strung, every fifth one being a place in- 
tended for the relief of the universal 
American thirst, though the liquids dis- 
pensed at these beneficent institutions 
were observed rather to provoke than to 
abate the dryness of their patrons. Eat- 
ing-houses were even more frequent than 
those which dispensed moisture to parch- 
ed throats; so that, taking a cursory view 
of the windows fronting on the street, the 
impression was inevitably conveyed of 
an expected rush of famished armies, 
whose wants this charitable communi- 
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ty were only too wiiling to supply, for 
a sufficient consideration. The houses 
that were not eating and drinking-houses 
were hotels, if we except occasional gro- 
cery and general merchandise establish- 
ments. Into what out-of-the-way cor- 
ners the inhabitants were stowed, it was 
impossible to conjecture, until it was dis- 
covered that the men lived at the places 
already inventoried, and that women 
abode not at all in Lucky-dog—or if 
there were any, not more than half a 
dozen of them, and they lived in unac- 
customed places. 

The advent of Mrs. Page at the Silver 
Brick Hotel naturally made a sensation. 
An assemblage of not less than fifty gen- 
tlemen of leisure crowded about the en- 
trance, each more intent than the other 
on getting a look at the arrivals, and es- 
pecially at this one arrival— whose age, 
looks, name, business, and intentions in 
coming to Lucky-dog, were discussed 
with great freedom. Sam Rice wasclose- 
ly questioned, but proved reticent and 
non-committal. The landlord was be- 
sieged with inquiries—the landlady, too 
—and all without any body being made 
much the wiser. There was the way- 
bill, and there was the lady herself: put 
that and that together, and make what 
you could of it. 

Mrs. Dolly Page did not seem dis- 
composed in the least by the evident 
interest she inspired. With her black 
curls smoothly brushed, her black robes 
immaculately neat, with a pretty color in 
her round cheeks, and a quietly absorb- 
ed expression in her whole bearing, she 
endured the concentrated gaze of fifty 
pairs of eyes during the whole of dinner, 
without so much as one awkward move- 
ment, or the dropping of a fork or tea- 
spoon. So it was plain that the curious 
would be compelled to await Mrs. Page’s 
own time for developments. 

But developments did not seem like- 
ly to come overwhelmingly. Mrs. Page 
made a fast friend of the landlady of the 
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Silver Brick, by means of little house- 
hold arts peculiarly her own, and, before 
a fortnight was gone, had become as in- 
dispensable to all the boarders as she 
was to Mrs. Shaughnessy herself. If 
she had a history, she kept it carefully 
from curious ears. Mrs. Shaughnessy 
was evidently satisfied, and quite chal- 
lenged criticism of her favorite. Indeed, 
there was nothing to criticise. It was 
generally understood that she was a wid- 
ow, who had to get on in the world as 
best she could, and thus the public sym- 
pathy was secured, and an embargo laid 
upon gossip. To be sure, there were 
certain men in Lucky-dog, of a class 
which has its representatives every- 
where, who regarded all unappropriated 
women, especially pretty women, very 
much as the hunter regards game, and 
the more difficult the approach, the more 
exciting the chase. But these moral 
Nimrods had not half the chance with 
self-possessed Mrs. Dolly Page that 
they would have had with a different 
style of woman. The grosser sort gota 
sudden congé; and with the more refin- 
ed sportsmen she coquetted just enough 
to show them that two could play at a 
game of “make-believe,” and then sent 
them off with a lofty scorn edifying to 
behold —to the mingled admiration and 
amusement of Mrs. Shaughnessy. 

The only affair which seemed to have 
a kernel of seriousness in it, was that of 
My Samuel Rice. Regularly, when the 
stage was in, on Sam’s night, he paid 
his respects to Mrs. Page. And Mrs. 
Page always received him witha grace- 
ful friendliness, asking after the horses, 
and even sometimes going so far as to 
accompany him to their stables. On 
these occasions she never failed to carry 
several lumps of sugar in her pocket, 
which she fed to the handsome brutes 
off her own pink palm, until there was 
not one of them she could not handle at 
her will. 

Thus passed many weeks, until sum- 
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mer was drawing to a close. Two or 
three times she had gone down to Piney- 
woods Station and back, on Sam’s coach, 
and always sat on the box, and drove a 
part of the way, but never where her 
driving would excite remark. It is su- 
perfluous to state, that on these occa- 
sions there was a happy heart beneath 
Sam’s linen- duster, or that. the banter- 
ing remarks of his brother-drivers were 
borne with smiling equanimity, not to 
say pride; for Sam was well aware that 
Mrs. Dolly Page’s brunette beauty, and 
his blonde-bearded style, together fur- 
nished a not unpleasing ¢ad/eau of per- 
sonal charms. Besides, Sam’s motto 
was, “Let those laugh who win;” and 
he seemed to himself to be on the road 
to heights of happiness beyond the ken 
of ordinary mortals—especially ordinary 
stage-drivers. 

**T don’t calkelate to drive stage more 
than a year or two longer,” Sam said to 
Mrs. Page, confidentially, on the return 
from their last trip together to Piney- 
woods Station. “I’ve gota little place 
down in Amador, and an interest in the 
Nip-and-tuck gold-mine, besides a few 
hundreds in bank. I’ve a notion to set- 
tle down some day, in a cottage with 
vines over the porch, with a little wom- 
an to tend the flowers in the front-gar- 
den.” 

As if Sam’s heightened color and 
shining eyes had not sufficiently pointed 
this confession of his desires, it changed 
that at this moment the eyes of both 
were attracted to a way-side picture: a 
cottage, -a flower-bordered walk, a fair 
young woman standing at the gate, with 
a crowing babe in her arms lifting its 
little white hands to the sun-browned 
face of a stalwart young farmer who was 
smiling proualy on the two. At this sud- 
den apparition of his inmost thoughts 
Sam’s heart gave a great bound, and 
there was a simulta. cous ringing in his 
ears. His first instinctive act was to 
crack his whip so fiercely as to set the 
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leaders off prancing; and when, by this 
diversion, he had partly recovered self- 
possession, to glance at the face of his 
companion. A new embarrassment seiz- 
ed him when he discovered two little 
rivers of tears running over the crim- 
soned cheeks. But a coach-box is not 
a convenient place for sentiment to dis- 
play itself; and, though the temptation 
was great to inquire into the cause of the 
tears, with a view of offering consola- 
tion, Sam prudently looked the other 
way, and maintained silence. The read- 
er, however, knows that those tears sank 
into the beholder’s soul, and caused to 
germinate countless tender thoughts and 
emotions, which were, on some future 
occasion, to be laid upon the altar of his 
devotion to Mrs. Dolly Page. And none 
the less, that, in a few minutes, the eyes 
which shed them resumed their roguish 
brightness, and the lady was totally un- 
conscious of having heard, seen, or felt 
any embarrassment. Sentiment between 
them was successfully ¢adoved, so far as 
utterance was concerned, for that time. 
And so Sam found, somewhat to his 
disappointment, it continued to fall out, 
that, whenever he got upon delicate 
ground, the lady was off like a hum- 
ming-bird, darting hither and yon, so 
that it was impossible to put a finger 
upon her, or get so much as a look at 
her brilliant and restless wings. But 
nobody ever tired of trying to find a 
humming-bird at rest ; and so Sam never 
gave up looking for the opportune mo- 
ment of speaking his mind. 

Meanwhile, Lucky-dog Camp was hav- 
ing a fresh sensation. An organized 
band of gamblers, robbers, and “road- 
agents” had made a swoop upon its prop- 
erty, of various kinds, and had succeed- 
ed in making off with it. The very night 
after the ride just mentioned, the best 
horses in Sam Rice’s team were stolen, 
making it necessary to substitute what 
Sam called “a pa’r of ornery cayuses.” 
To put the climax to his misfortunes, the 
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“road-agents” attacked him next morn 
ing, when, the “ornery cayuses” becom- 
ing unmanageable, Sam was forced to 
surrender the treasure-box, and the pas- 
sengers their bullion. The excitement 
in Lucky-dog was intense. A Vigilance 
Committee, secretly organized, lay in 
waiting for the offenders, and, after a 
week or two, made a capture of a well- 
known sporting-man, whose presence in 
camp had for some time been regarded 
with suspicion. Short shrift was afford- 
ed him. That same afternoon his gen- 
tlemanly person swung dangling from a 
gnarled pine-tree limb, and his fright- 
ened soul had fled into outer dark- 
ness. 

When this event became known to 
Mrs. Dolly Page, she turned ghostly 
white, and then fainted dead away. Mrs. 
Shaughnessy was very much concerned 
for her friend ; berating, in round terms, 
the brutishness of people who could 
talk of such things before a tender- 
hearted lady like that. To Mr. Rice, 
particularly, she expatiated upon the 
coarseness of certain people, and the 
refined sensitiveness of others; and Sam 
was much inclined to agree with her, so 
far as her remarks applied to her friend, 
who was not yet recovered sufficiently 
to be visible. Indeed, Mrs. Page was 
not visible for so many days, that Sam’s 
soul began to long for her with a mighty 
longing. At length, she made her ap- 
pearance, considerably paler and thin- 
ner than was her wont; but doubly in- 
teresting and lovely to the eyes of so 
partial an observer as Sam, who would 
willingly have sheltered her weakness 
in his strong, manly arms. Sam, nat- 
urally enough, would never have hinted 
at the event which had so distressed 
her; but she relieved him of all embar- 
rassment on that subject, by saying to 
him, almost at once: 

“Mr. Rice, I am told they have not 
buried the man they hung, so shocking- 


ly, the other day. They certainly will 
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not leave him ¢here ?””—she added, with 
a shudder. 

“T don’t know—I suppose,” stam- 
mered Sam, “it is their way, with them 
fellows.” 

“But you will not allow it? 
not allow it!” —excitedly. 

“T couldn’t prevent them,” said Sam, 
quite humbly. 

“Mr. Rice,” and her voice was at 
once a command and an entreaty, “you 
can and must prevent it. You are not 
afraid? I will go with you—this very 
night—and will help you. Don’t say 
you will not; for I can not sleep until 
it is done. I have not slept for a 
week.” 

She looked so white and so wild, as 
she uttered this confession, that Sam 
would have been the wretch he was not, 
to refuse her. So he said: 

“Don’t you fret. I'll bury him, if it 
troubles you so. But you needn’t go 
along. You couldn’t: it’s too far, and 
you’re too weak””—seeing how she trem- 
bled. 

“T am not weak—only nervous. I 
prefer to go along. But we must be se- 
cret, I suppose? Oh!”—with a start 
that was indeed “nervous.” 

“Yes, we must be secret,” said Sam; 
and he looked as if he did not half like 
the business, but would not refuse. 

“You are a good man, Mr. Rice, and 
I thank you.” And with that Mrs. Dol- 
ly Page caught up one of his hands, and 
kissing it hastily, began to cry, as she 
walked quickly away. 

“Don’t cry, and don’t go until I have 
promised to do whatever you ask, if it 
will make you well again,” Sam said, 
following her to the door. 

“Then call for me to take a walk with 
you to-night. The moon.is full, but no 
one will observe us. They would not 
think of our going ¢here””—with another 
shudder—and she slipped away from his 
detaining hand. 

That evening Mr. Samuel Rice and 
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Mrs. Page took a walk by moonlight. 
} aughing gossips commented on it after 
their fashion; and disagreeable gossips 
remarked that they came home very late, 
after their fashion. But nobody, they 
believed, saw where they went, or what 
they did. Yet those two came from per- 
forming an act of Christian charity, each 
with,a sense of guilt and unworthiness 
very irritating to endure, albeit from very 
different causes. One, because an un- 
welcome suspicion had thrust itself into 
his mind; and the other-—— 

The ground of Sam’s suspicion was a 
photograph, which, in handling the gam- 
bler’s body somewhat awkwardly, by 
reason of its weight— Mrs. Page had 
found, at the last, she could not render 
any assistance—had slipped from some 
receptacle in its clothing. A hasty glance, 
under the full light of the moon, had 
shown him the features of the lady who 
sat twelve paces away, with her hands 
over her face. It is not always those 
that sin who suffer most from the con- 
sciousness of sin; and Sam, perhaps, 
with that hint of possible— nay, almost 
certain—wickedness in his breast-pock- 
et, was more burdened by the weight of 
it than many a criminal about to suffer 
all the terrors of the law; for the woman 
that he loved stood accused, if not con- 
victed, before his conscience and her 
own, and he could not condemn, because 
his heart refused to judge her. 

When the two stood together under 
the light of the lamp in the deserted par- 
lor of the Silver Brick Hotel, the long 
silence which by her quick perceptions 
had been recognized as accusing her, 
upon what evidence she did not yet 
know, was at length broken by Sam’s 
voice, husky with agitation. 

“Mrs. Page,” he said, assuming an 
unconscious dignity of mien and stern- 
ness of countenance, “I shall ask you 
some questions, sometime, which you 
may not think quite polite. And you 
must answer me: you understand. I’m 
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bound to know the truth about this 
man.” 

“ About this man!” Then he suspect- 
ed her of connection with the wretched 
criminal whose body had only just now 
been hidden from mocking eyes? How 
much did he suspect? how much did he 
know? Her pale face and frightened 
eyes seemed to ask these questions of 
him; but not a sound escaped her lips. 
The imploring look, so strange upon her 
usually bright face, touched all that was 
tender in Sam’s romantic nature. In 
another moment he would have recalled 
his demand, and trusted her infinitely; 
but in that critical moment she fainted 
quite away, to his mingled sorrow and 
alarm; and, Mrs. Shaughnessy being 
summoned, Sam received a wordy rep- 
rimand for having no more sense than 
to keep a sick woman up half of the 
night— smarting under which undeserv- 
ed censure, he retired, to think over the 
events of the evening. 

The hour of departure from Lucky- 
dog, for Sam’s coach, was four o’clock 
in the morning; and its driver was not 
a little surprised, when about to mount 
the box, to discover Mrs. Page waiting 
to take a seat beside him. After the ad- 
venture of. the previous night, it was 
with some restraint that he addressed 
her; and there was wanting, also, some- 
thing of his cheerful alacrity of manner, ' 
when he requested the stranger who 
had taken the box-seat, to yield it toa 
lady. Thestranger’s mood seemed con- 
genial, for he declined to abdicate, inti- 
mating that there was room for the lady 
between himself and the driver, if she 
insisted upon an outside seat. 

But Mrs. Page did not insist. She 
whispered Sam to open the coach - door, 
and quietly took a seat inside ; and Sam, 
with a sense of irritation very unusual 
with him, climbed reluctantly to his 
place, giving the “cayuses” the lash in 
a way that set them off on a keen run. 
By the time he had gotten his team cool- 
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ed down, the unusual mood had passed, 
and the longing returned to hear the 
sweet voice and watch the bright eyes 
that had made his happiness on former 
occasions. Puzzled as he was, and pain- 
ed by the evidence he possessed of her 
connection, in some way, with the victim 
of lynch -law, ¢hat seemed like a dream 
in the clear, sunny air of morning, while 
the more blissful past asserted its claim 
to be considered reality. Not a lark, 
warbling its flute-notes by the way-side, 
not a pretty bit of the familiar landscape, 
nor glimpse of brook, that leaped spark- 
ling down the mountain, but recalled 
some charming utterance of Mrs. Dolly 
Page, as he first knew her—as he could 
not now recognize her in the pale, ner- 
vous, and evidently suffering woman, sit- 
ting, closely veiled, inside the coach. 

Occupied with these thoughts, Sam 
felt a disagreeable shock when the out- 
side passenger—in a voice that contrast- 
ed roughly with that other voice which 
was murmuring in his ear —began a re- 
mark about the mining prospects of 
Lucky - dog. 

“Some rich discoveries made in the 
neighborhood, eh? Did you ever try 
your luck at mining ?” 

“Waal, no. I own a little stock, 
though,” answered Sam, carelessly. 

“In what mine ?” 

“In the Nip-and-tuck.” 

“Good: mine, from all I hear about it. 
Never did any prospecting ?” asked the 
stranger, in that tone which denotes only 
a desire to make talk, with a view to kill 
time. 

“No,” in the same tone. 

“That’s odd,” stuffing a handful of cut 
tobacco into his mouth. “I’d have 
sworn ’twas you I saw swinging a pick 
in the cafton east of camp, last night.” 

“I’m not much on picks,” Sam return- 
ed, with a slowness that well counterfeit- 
ed indifference. “I was visiting a lady 
last evening, which is a kind of prospect- 
ing more in my line.” 
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“Yes, I understand; that lady inside 
the coach. She’s a game one.” 

“Tt strikes me you’re devilish free in 
your remarks,” said Sam, becoming irri- 
tated again. 

“No offense meant, I’m sure. Take 
a cigar? We may as well talk this mat- 
ter over calmly, Mr. Rice. You see it’s 
ten to one that you are implicated in this 
business. Been very attentive to Mrs. 
Page. Made several trips together. Let 
her handle your horses, so she could 
take them out of the stable for them 
thieves. Buried her thieving, gambling 
husband for her. You see the case Josks 
bad, anyway; though I’m inclined to 
think you’ve just been made a tool of. 
I know she’s asmartone. ’Tain’t often 
you find one smarter.” 

Sam’s eyes scintillated. He was 
strongly minded to pitch the outside 
passenger off the coach. The struggle 
in his breast between conviction and re- 
sistance to conviction, amounted to ag- 
ony. He could not, in that supreme 
moment, discriminate between the anger 
he felt at being falsely accused, and 
the grief and rage of being so horribly 
disillusioned. Their combined anguish 
paled his cheeks, and set his teeth on 
edge: of all of which the outside passen- 
ger was coolly cognizant. As they were, 
at that moment, in sight of the first sta- 
tion, he resumed : 

“Let her get up here, if she wants to; 
I can ride inside. I don’t want to be 
hard on her; but mind, if you breathe a 
word to her about my being an officer, 
I’ll arrest you on suspicion. Let every 
tub stand on its own bottom. If she’s 
guilty, you can’t help her, and don’t 
want to, neither; if she’s innocent, she’ll 
come out all right, never fear. Are you 
on the square, now ?” 

“Have you got a warrant?” asked 
Sam, in a low tone, as he wound the 
lines around the break, previous to get- 
ting down. 

“You bet! but I’m in no hurry to 
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serve it. Piney-woods Station ’ill do 
just as well. Telegraph office there.” 

Mr. Rice was not in any haste this 
morning, being, as he said, ahead of time. 
He invited Mrs. Page to take her usual 
place on the box, telling her the gentle- 
man had concluded to go inside; and 
brought her a glass of water from the 
bar. While he was returning the glass, 
the passengers, including him of the out- 
side, being busied assuaging their thirst 
with something stronger than water, a 
rattle of wheels and a clatter of hoofs 
was heard, and, lo! Mrs. Dolly Page 
was discovered to be practicing her fa- 
vorite accomplishment of driving six-in- 
hand! 

When the “outside” recovered from 
his momentary surprise, he clapped his 
hand on the shoulder of Mr. Rice, and 
said, in a voice savage with spite and 
disappointment : 

“TI arrest you, sir.” 

“Arrest and be d——d!” returned 
Sam. “Ifyou had done your duty, you’d 
have arrested her while you had the 
chance.” 

“That’s so—your head is level; and 
if you'll assist me in getting on to Piney- 
woods Station in time to catch the run- 
away —for she can’t very well drive be- 
yond that station— I’ll let you off.” 

* You'll wait till I’m on, I reckon. My 
horses can’t go on that errand, and you 
darsn’t take the up-driver’s team. Put 
that in your pipe and smoke it, old 
smarty! ””—and Sam’s eyes emitted steel- 
blue lightnings, though his face wore a 
fixed expression of smiling. 

Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that 
horses might be procured a mile back 
from the station; and, while the baffled 
officer, and such of the passengers as 
could not wait until next day, went in 
pursuit of them, Sam mounted one of the 
“cayuses,” and made what haste he could 
after the coach and Wells, Fargo & 
Company’s-express-box. Withina mile 
or less of Piney-woods Station, he met 
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the keeper, the grooms, and an odd man 
or two, that chanced to have been about 
the place, all armed to the teeth, who, 
when they saw him, halted in surprise. 

“Why, .we reckoned you was dead,” 
said the head man, with an air of disap- 
pointment. 

“Dead?” repeated Sam. “Have you 
seen my coach ?” 

“‘ That’s all right, down to the station ; 
and the plucky gal that druv it, told us 
all about the raid the ‘road-agents’ 
made on you. Whar’s the passengers? 
—any of ’em killed?” 

“ Passengers are all right. 
Mrs. Page?” 

“ She cried, an’ tuk on awful about ye; 
an’ borrered a hoss to ride right on 
down the road to meet the other stage, 
an’ let em know what’s up.” 

“She did, did she?” said Sam, very 
thoughtfully. “Waal, that zs odd. Why, 
she ran away with my team—that’s what 
she did; and it’s all a hoax about the 
‘road-agents.’ The passengers are back 
at the other station.” 

Sam had suddenly become “all things 
to all men,” to a degree that surprised 
himself. He was wrong about the 
horse, too, as was proven by its return 
to its owner four days after. By the 
same hand came the following letter to 
Mr. Samuel Rice: 


Where is 


** Dear Mr. Rice: It was so good of you! I 
thank you more than I can say. I wish I could set 
myself right in your eyes, for I prize your friendship 
dearly—dearly ; but I know that I can not, It has 
not been all my fault. I was married to a bad, bad 
man, when I was only fifteen. He has ruined my 
life ; but now he is dead, and I need not fear him. I 
wll hereafter live as a good woman should live. The 
tears run down my cheeks as I write you this fare- 
well —as they did that day when I saw that sweet 
woman and her babe at the farmhouse-gate, and knew 
what was in your thought. Heaven send you such a 
Good - by, dear Mr. Rice, good - by. 

“ Dotty Pace.” 


wife, 


There are some men, as well as wom- 
en, in this world, who could figure in 
the réle of Evangeline, who have ten- 
der, loyal, and constant hearts. Such a 
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one was the driver of the Lucky-dog 
stage. But, though he sat on that box 
for two years longer, and scrutinized ev- 
ery dark-eyed, sweet- voiced lady - pas- 
senger who rode in his coach during that 
time, often with an intense longing for a 
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sight of the face he craved—it never 
came. Out of the heaven of his life that 
star had vanished forever, and nothing 
was left him but.a soiled photograph, 
and a tear - stained letter, worn with fre- 
quent folding and unfolding. 





TRANSITION. 


I dropped a golden bowl—the gift of my gracious Lord !— 
My grasp relaxed its hold on the links of a silver cord. 


I sank in a milk-white swoon—a torpid, inflexible rest, 
A pulseless heart, a nerveless palm, a cold alabaster breast. 


Rose -leaves drifted their snow over my closéd eyes, 
In their blue depths below binding the tears and sighs. 


A faint, receding shore—the sob of an ebbing breath — 
And I floated out on an awful tide—to the still, white realm of death. 


Oh, pale moon, looking down! oh, gold-headed stars! that slide 
Your points of flame through rings of blue that loop on the inner side: 


Did the hush of ineffable calm—the sweep of the wings of peace — 


Bear up to your heights evangel and psalm, and triumph of glad release? 


Into the limitless space! 


Free from earth’s prison - bars! 


Bathed in the rayless light that is born not of moon or stars. 


Oh, music of angel harps! oh, sheen of the golden floor! 
Did I mirror my face in the globes of pearl that were set in the open door? 


Oh, love, never voiced on earth! oh, ripeness and fill of bliss! 
I only touched the eternal shore—then drifted again to this. 
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Ir is said that Californians are ostentatious 
in their pride of progress ; that ou State — 
our improvements, our affluence of vegeta- 
tion, our wonders of Nature — is expatiated 
upon with more egotism than modesty ; and 
that the eager question of *‘How do you 
like San Francisco?’’ greets each new arri- 
val before the dust of travel is removed from 
the wayfarer, anxious to realize for himself 
the new sensations which are the invariable 
experience of those who seek, on this coast, 
recreation or change from the monotone of 
life in an older civilization. But is it not a 
pardonable enthusiasm? Our relations with 
the States east of the Rocky Mountains are 
as close and permanent as membership in 
one family can make them. The various 
ties, commercial and otherwise, existing be- 
tween us and the countries of Europe, have 
united us also to them in something of fra- 
ternal fellowship. Our unity of interest with 
China and Japan has opened a pathway to 
hospitalities through which both giver and 
receiver may reap manifold advantages. It 
may be, in our gladness of welcome, we 
have exhibited more exuberance of feeling 
than is quite consistent with that fine tact 
which is the essence of good-breeding. Our 
demonstrativeness has, at least, been real and 
earnest. We ‘‘gushed’’ over our visitors 
from Chicago; we hailed subsequent parties 
with a welcome but a thought less over- 
whelming. ‘The Pioneer of early days has 
repeated, over and over again, the old story 
of the discovery of gold in the mill -race (a 
trifle wearisome to him, perhaps); and Forty- 
niners have recounted their experiences with 
pick and shovel, and pictured to ready dis- 
teners the first working of the mines, with 
all their grotesque and pathetic combinations 
of lightsand shadows. The extent and value 
of the p/acers, the character of the soil, the 
peculiarities of climate, the growth and de- 
cadence of towns and villages, the amount 


and variety of population, have all been dis- 
cussed; and when, on these matters, curiosity 
has been satisfied and inquiry has ceased, 
our visitors have sprung upon us another se- 
ries of questions, infinite in their ramitica- 
tions: What of your social life? What is 
society doing for its present and its future ? 
How about homes? schools? churches? li- 
braries? colleges? 

If we reply to these questions with the 
same honest pride in our advancement; if 
we speak of the refinement and culture of 
numerous homes in our midst, of the increas- 
ing interest in art and literature; if we di- 
rect attention to our growing libraries, and 
our infant art associations; if we number 
with infinite satisfaction our students of the 
brush and burin, and deliberately call atten- 
tion to their sketches and studies as giving 
promise of a brilliant future—shall it be 
again said we are given to braggadocio and 
exaggeration? Shall it be hinted that our 
outlook is selfishly narrowed, and that we 
are provincial, in considering California ex- 
ceptional in her golden resources, in her un- 
equaled scenery, and the intelligence and 
vigor of her population ? 

There is room for improvement. We may 
have ‘‘bored’’ our guests with attentions 
kindly meant —as a recent spicy newspaper 
correspondent delicately suggested. It is an 
easily amended fault; and as Californians, 
in their associated pleasure excursions, have 
not been overwhelmed in like manner, either 
during their visits to the Eastern States or in 
Europe, it might be as well to spare our next 
summer’s guests the infliction of the stereo- 
typed trip around the Bay, excursion to Mare 
Island, and the final and inevitable banquet. 
Perhaps a more quiet, though none less court- 
eous reception, would be more in keeping 
with their ideas of propriety; and we might 
spare ourselves, without any painful sense of 
deprivation, visits to Chinese theatricals and 
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Jas - houses, giving to our transient summer 
birds of passage—who, it must be confessed, 
are a positive delight to our longing eyes — 
freedom to come and go, on their errands of 
investigation and discovery, without press- 
ing upon them those public social amenities 
which, to many of them, are a weariness of 
the flesh. 


TENNYSON’s ‘*In Memoriam”? is not mere- 
ly a noble monument to the memory of young 
Hallam ; it is also a grand testimonial to the 
power of human affection. Nothing so ele- 
vates our ideal of humanity as the spectacle 
of the triumph of the love of which it is ca- 
pable over death and time. The average 
utilitarian British mind made it a matter of 
reproach against the Queen, that, after the 
lapse of so many years, she should still cher- 
ish the memory of her husband with such a 
tenacity of devotion. The average utilita- 
rian British mind regarded this persistency of 
grief that refuses to forget, or to be consoled 
with the lower consolations, as something 
morbid, and even indecorous. Certairfly the 
brute does not grieve thus for its lost mate ; 
and, from the stand - point of mere healthful 
animal existence, the sorrow that continues 
to cling to the memory of the dead amid 
daily association with the living, may, not 
unnaturally, be regarded as something par- 
taking of the nature of disease. The text 
that has suggested this strain of comment 
lies before us in the shape of a remarkable 
book, of which it is not our purpose, or even 
our right, to speak as a mere literary per- 
formance: It was not written for the public, 
nor is it, properly speaking, a published 
work—only a small edition, designed for 
private circulation, having been printed. 
The purpose and spirit that inspired the vol- 
ume are sufficiently indicated in these ex- 
tracts, the first of which is from the Preface : 
“‘As in some Christian climes they build 
crosses by the way -side to remind the pil- 
grim of heaven, even so do I raise this me- 
morial -stone to turn my children’s thoughts 
to their mother, and to the Golden Land 
whither she has gone.”’ 


“To describe ourselves, to perpetuate more espe- 
cially my wife’s influence, to raise up a shrine, as it 
were, which shall hold her image, whither our chil- 
dren can go and find repose and new purpose; to show 
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them what and who we are by bringing them face to 
face with our tastes, pursuits, and modes of expres- 
sion ; to introduce them into our inmost selves, and, 
perhaps, by these means to continue to teach them 
when our lips are hushed —to embalm ourselves, I 
may say—these are the chief motives to this writing. 
God grant that from these pages they may gather 
some lessons for good, and may His blessings rest 
upon them always.” 


The failing health of the subject of these 
‘*Mementos for our Children’? suggested the 
idea of a resort to foreign travel, in the hope 
that new scenes and a milder temperature 
might prove beneficial to the invalid. The 
record of travel abounds in exquisite bits of 
description, of which the following may be 
taken as a specimen : 


“I found great solace in the music with which 
Rome, at the Advent and Easter seasons, fills all her 
churches. It is at night-time that a person of my 
temperament and misfortune loves to be touched by 
the mysterious voice of melody. Every Sunday I 
generally went to St. Peter's to vespers; loved to lean 
against a column just outside the choir chapel, where 
I was well in the reach of the music and the solemn 
chanting of the cardinals; while the setting sun play- 
ed among the medallioned spandrils of the arches: 
and through the nave, and in the recesses of the 
chapels, and shrouding the monumental effigies, the 
solemn shadows crept and saddened. 

*« And at night, too, the effect is still greater and 
more touching, for there is in such a place as St. Pe- 
ter’s a finer field for the play of the superstitions with- 
in us. On Christmas eve I heard the Pastorella sung 
there, an hour or two before dawn. I wandered off 
toward the tomb, before which the solemn funeral 
lamps burnt dimly, and as I heard the music softened 
by the distance ; saw the white statuary about which 
the darkness swayed—at moments chased away by 
the glare of a passing torch, and then back again with 
a deeper shade than before—as I saw and felt these 
things, I wondered no more that the Romish church 
exercises such a powerful influence over those at 
least who are susceptible and imaginative.” 


But neither the soft climate of Italy, nor 
all that human skill and the tenderest affec- 
tion could suggest, availed to stay the prog- 
ress of the disease, or defer the inevitable 
hour, dreaded by the sufferer, only through 
her sympathy with the inconsolable grief of 
the beloved ones from whom she was so soon 
to be severed. There are few, we think, who 
will be able to read what follows with un- 
moistened eyes : 

«I laid my head upon the pillow, and talked to 
her—low talk, such as I talked in the old trysting 


days—telling her how she had beautified my life, how 
happy she had made me, and that she had been a 
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perfect true wife to me. I told her, too, that never 
should any other head rest in her ‘little home ;’ that 
I would walk through the coming years alone with 
her memory, and go pure to her, with the old love 
Stainless and faithful. Happy words they were to 
her! — dear, blessed promises for one who was enter- 
ing upon the life that is endless, and for one who be- 
lieved she would carry with her and preserve for me 
the love that had made her career here so happy. 
«She spoke of her children — her ‘ poor motherless 
children,’ and what would become of them, I told 
her, that, so far as I could, I would be a mother to 
them—would instruct them with all my capacity, ac- 
cording to her plans and ideas; would dedicate and 
yield up my life to them ; would especially try to im- 
part to them a religious education—lead them to 
church, and, so far as I could do, give them the ex- 
ample of a Christian life. She could not reply, but 
crept closer, closer, and laid her dear lips in grateful 
love against my own. ‘And, Precious, promise me 
that you will not wander aimless and homeless. Have 
a home; gather our children into it, and let them feel 
they have such a refuge in the world. Promise me 
this. I did so, and she went on: ‘ Darling, if you 
will, I would like Lide to have all my things. I 
would like to send her something special from this 
bed. 
quoise set you brought me from Paris. Send them to 
her in my name, with my blessing and love. Tell 
her, dear Rob, she will never know how much her 
God grant that she may 


If you have no objection, give her the tur- 


poor mamma loved her. 
grow tp to be all you desire and a comfort to you. 


Though designed for circulation exclusive- 
ly among the members and near relatives of 
the bereaved family, there is much material 
in this remarkable volume which would be 
generally read with pleasure, and which 
might be given to ¢he public without vio- 
lating the sensitive reserve and sacredness of 
private grief. 


THE inauguration of a social literary soci- 
ety in San Francisco promises good things to 
come. Editors, authors, and artists are to 
form the nucleus of ‘* The Bohemian Club,”’ 
around which may revolve others—presuma- 
bly scholarly men —not actively engaged in 
artistic or literary pursuits. The idea takes 
us back to the days of genial Kit North, 
Coleridge, the Ettrick Shepherd, and the 
** Noctes Ambrosianz ’’ of Blackwood’s Mag- 
What choice fare obtained in that so- 
With what keen- 
trembling 


azine. 
ciety of choice spirits! 
bladed activity they dissected 
authors, driven by Heaven knows what 
mental insanity to lay crude and unripe cre- 
ations upon the altarof public opinion! Yet, 
if they bore hard upon ideas of inheritance 
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and tricks of expression, they criticised dis- 
criminatingly and fairly. They spent no 
vapid evenings in restless balancings between 
the merits of Tweedledee and TWeedledum. 
In the attrition of mind with mind, they 
reached intellectual altitudes never attained 
in any carefully pruned manuscript. The 
elixir, the aroma, the sparkle of those con- 
versations was too brilliant and evanescent to 
be condensed between the pages of a printed 
volume. Imagine the opulence of those 
golden hours, when delicate humor and ethe- 
real wit pricked their way delicately along 
the edges of Fancy, or shot boldly across 
some sober dissertation, exploding in racy 
bon-mot or bubbie of laughter, which was but 
as foam on the rich wine of the feast. Is “« The 
Bohemian’’ to be thus modeled? or will it 
evolve from its larger circle talent more di- 
versified, a broader humor, and a wider range 
of thought and imagination? We can imag- 
ine stories of peril and adventure from men— 
and there are such among us—who have been 
probing the reticent mystery of the Arctic seas; 
or trepical experiences from travelers who 
have seen the soft lips of languid rivers sucking 
the poison of luxuriant overgrowth, and exhal- 
ing it again in a miasma of fever and death. 
We can fancy revelations from the few who 
stand before the gates of spiritual mysteries, 
demanding admittance like the great crusader 
at the doors of Jerusalem; or hints of warmth 
and color in art studies awakening an inter- 
est which all the clumsy copies of the ‘old 
masters”’ have failed toarouse. Shall a poet 
spring full-fledged, from the inner circle of 
‘*The Bohemian” capable of wresting from 
Nature her deepest meanings, and giving us 
word - paintings rivaling Bierstadt’s revela- 
tions in form and color? The cold, rich 
gloom of our brown hills; the sparkle of our 
mountain lakes; the gray clouds, mingling 
with the soft mist, shading our horizon, are 
yet to find adequate expression. Who knows 
but, under the developing influences of ‘* The 
Bohemian Club,”? genius may take nobler 
flights, and talents find a wider range, than 
heretofore. As a now famous member of the 
**Century Club’ 
conscious of his own powers till tested by 


’ 


once observed : ** No man is 


those of others—realizing in intellectual fel- 
lowship his highest aspirations.”’ 


Let us temper our enthusiasm, however, 
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lest we rise to extravagant heights of expec- 
tation not to be realized. Yet we dare dream 
of a golden age of art and literature richer 
than that period of discovery when our mount- 
ain seams first revealed their hidden treas- 
ures. It isimpossible to judge of the harvest 
inseed-time. The Bohemian,’’ as yet, is but 
the embodiment of a hope. May it prove a 
splendid success. 


IN a remote corner of Lone Mountain Cem- 
etery, San Francisco, there is a grave, lonely 
and uncared for, whose head-stone bears but 
one word — 

* HERE.” 
Who sleepeth here, shee, 
Marked by so strange a butial - stone ? 
The sandy soil about the grave 
Is tossed upon it, wave on wave, 
And hardy weeds above it grow ; 
But buds of beauty neve: blow. 
Perhaps, with blood, his life was blot, 
And he had wished his name forgot ; 
Perhaps, it was some heart of gold, 
Whose truth and faith were never told, 
Who willed that no fine stone be set, 
Knowing that God would not forget. 


Here! Could not one tender, loving hand 
Plant the barren, wind - swept sand ; 
Pull the tall, eager weeds away, 

And write thy name, thy death, the day 
On which thine eyes first saw the light? 
’Tis sad to sink into the night 

Of dark forgetfulness, so soon ; 

Hard to give up thy bit of room 

In the great world. But on this ground 
The steps of Time have trod thy mound 
Down, even with the land around ; 

And scarcely will another year 

Find thee, poor sleeper, even “ here.” 


Here? How vain the word! 
Earth’s placid breast is hardly stirred 
When one more child has come! 
But, as we cross the mystic bound, 
And stand upon the unknown ground 
Beyond, a glad and glorious throng 
Of angels, with their happiest song, 
Cry “‘ Welcome, welcome home.” 
F’en the rank weeds that upward rise, 
Point Heaven to our downcast eyes: 
That word, upon the marble fair, 
Should not be written “ Here,” but “ There.” 
Cc. G.D. 


THE great positivist, Auguste Comte, has 
found a new disciple and interpreter in M. 
Louis Figuier. The origina! thinkers who 
develop new ideas and theories have always 
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stood in need of intellectual middle - men to 
bring them ex raffoert with the popular mind. 
Tt is a curious fact that the men of largest 
intellectual scope, and the most pronounced 
originality, seem somehow to lack the pecul- 
iar powers necessary to make their ideas in- 
telligible to the general public. The great 
originating mind is calm, and deficient in 
that enthusiasm which is’ kindling and con- 
tagious. Lesser minds, capable of receiving 
and appreciating ideas which they could 
never have originated, are the most efficient 


interpreters and propagandists. M. Louis 


Figuier derives the human soul from a veg- 
etable. He does not go as far back as the 
author of «¢ The Great Stone Book,’’ deriving 
all the forms of life from the elements of 
stone and water. Nor does he furnish any 
theory as*to the origin of the primitive ele- 
ments. It is the old story of the Grecian 
cosmogony. There is the tortoise to sustain 
the element ; but the question remains, as to 
what supports the tortoise. M. Figuier seems, 
in some respects, to stand upon the platform 
of Robert Dale Owen and the modern Spirit- 
ualists, for he has a theory of certain forms 
of existence that tenant the ethereal realms 
of space, and that have superhuman attri- 
butes. He holds that the planets are inhab- 
ited by beings analogous to earth - born mor- 
tals, who find their uliimate home and para- 
disaical resting -place in the sun. M. Fi- 
guier’s theories will no doubt be deemed 
puerile by many. But they are nevertheless 
interesting, as the latest outcome of the Pos- 
itivist Philosophy. 


AN ex-army officer tells the following 
amusing anecdote : 

The military posts in north-western New 
Mexico are widely separated, and mail com- 
munication between each other and Santa Fé, 
army head-quarters, is uncertain and danger- 
ous, the riders having to run the gauntlet of 
hostile Navajoes and Apaches. The distance 
between my post and Santa Fé was over three 
hundred miles, and to facilitate matters I was 
ordered to survey a new and shorter route — 
cutting off about seventy miles. A company, 
numbering eighty men, was detailed for the 
purpose; and, as the course led partly through 
a wooded region, a considerable squad was re- 
quired to act as axe-men. Three or four live- 
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ly black-and -tan terriers accompanied the 
command, affording no little amusement by 
their activity in snapping up unwary gophers, 
rats, mice, and other vermin. The aborigi- 
nes, who frequently honored us with their 
presence, claiming to be ‘*Good Indian, me,”’ 
were excessively pleased at those perform- 
ances. 
fellow, who spoke a few words of English, 
said to me: 

‘* Nantanh, heap good dog.” 

**Yes,’’ I replied, ‘“‘they are good dogs.”’ 

*“‘Cut ’um ear, cut ’um tail, make ’um 
good dog?”’ 

**Certainly ; it is because their ears and 
tails are trimmed that they get around so 


On a certain occasion, one stalwart 


lively.”’ 
**Aough! Me got good dog; cut ’um 
tail?” 


**Ves ; bring your dog, I’ll have him fixed 
for you.” 

Next day, my Navajo friend appeared with 
a small, black, Indian fice, sporting a long 
tail, and ears to correspond. Unrolling this 
precious quadruped from his blanket, he sig- 
nified a desire to have the job done without 
delay ; so I called two men, and bade one 
hold the dog while the other docked his tail 
with an axe. This did not suit Redskin, who 
refused to trust his favorite to the tender mer- 
cies of a savage White Man, and preferred to 
perform the operation himself. I therefore 
ordered one of the men to hold the dog’s tail 
over a convenient log, while the other held 
his head and fore- paws. All being ready, 
the Indian seized an axe, but instead of using 
it as any other person would have done, he 
swung the blade high above his head with 
both hands, as if the object to be separated 
required his whole strength. Just then, the 
soldier who held the tail gave it a sudden 
pull, while the one at the head gave a corre- 
sponding push. Down came the keen weap- 
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on, dividing the unfortunate ‘purp” just 
forward of the hind - quarters, to the infinite 
disgust of the Indian, who picked up the dis- 
jointed halves, threw his blanket over his 
shoulders with indescribable dignity, and ex- 
claimed, in guttural accents, ‘Ugh! Hell! 
Damn! Cut ’um too short.” 

THE following playful ballad we are per- 
mitted to copy from the advanced sheets of 
a forthcoming volume of coast-range rhymes, 
to be issued about the first of April, entitled 
Songs of the Sarahs and the rest of the Gals, 
by Walkout Grinder : 


FAN-TASTICS. 
If I should chance to go to see 
A charming, chubby, young ladie 
Whose given name was Miss Fannie, 
Were not that a Fan 2’ see ; 
A very funny, odd Fan sve? 


If my charming friend Fannie 

Lived in a tiptop storie : 

If she lived up in an attic, 

Were she not then a /ux-atsic, 

So lifted up, aristocratic? 

And if my chubby, little Fan 

Loved a darling, duck of a man, 
Whose common christian name was Tom, 
Were not the chap a mere Fan tom — 
However hearty and handsome ? 

Or if, perchance, the name of Dan 
Attached itself to the coming man, 
And Fan should tell her Dan to go, 
Would not that be a /an-Dan-go ? 
If not, what then? I'd like to know. 


A HEARTY hater of sensational preachers 
remarking, the other day, upon the bad taste 
of those who advertise all sorts of odd and 
outlandish subjects to draw a crowd, a witty 
parson responded, ‘‘Outlandish, indeed! By 
the way, I wonder these clerical mount- 
ebanks never yet announced a sermon to 
land-speculators, from the text, ‘* Remember 


Lot’s—”’ 
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THE Opyssry OF HOMER. Translated into 
English blank verse. By William Cullen 
Bryant. Volume 1. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

This goodly volume of 324 pages, with its 
large, clear type, fine paper, and ample mar- 
gin, illustrates the utmost that the material 
and mechanical part of book-making can do 
to make the perusal of the text a comfort 
and a luxury. As an elegant and tasteful 
specimen of book - making —in the publish- 
ers’ sense —it is a credit to the country, and 
to the great house whose imprint it bears. 
In regard to the manner in which the author 
has executed his task, whatever differences 
of opinion may exist will, we think, be found, 
in the main, to spring from predilection and 
unreasoning taste in the matter of poetic 
form, rather than from the conflicting judg- 
ments of thoroughly competent critics. To 
those for whom the martial pomp and exhil- 
arating movement of Pope’s resounding coup- 
lets retain a perennial charm that defies mo- 
notony, Mr. Bryant’s chaste and simple blank 
verse will doubtless seem tame. We ac- 
knowledge that some such impression as this 
remained on our own mind after the perusal 
of the earlier portion of the version before 
us. Our. feeling on concluding the First 
Book was that something of the original had 
been lost in the process of translation. We 
missed the trumpet blare and cymbal clash 
of the old translation, 

“The proud heroic, with its pulse-like beat,” 
that so stirs the heart of boyhood, even when 
its stately march is along the narrowest con- 
fine that divides the contiguous realms of 
sublimity and bombast. But the superiority 
of Mr. Bryant’s style of verse for all the 
purposes of a faithful rendering of the orig- 
inal, its superiority in all the sterling quali- 
ties needed in a translation, makes itself 
more and more clearly felt in the course of a 
continuous reading. The qualities of this 


style are also far more suitable to the nature 
of his present undertaking than to the one 
that preceded it. For it should be borne in 
mind by those who are sensible of a compar- 
ative tameness in some passages of the present 
work, that the original itself is so widely dif- 
ferent in character and style from the //iad, 
and so inferior to it in dramatic fire and anima- 
tion, that some critics have been disposed to 
question whether the two poems could have 
been the work of the same author, while no 
less an authority than Longinus accounted for 
the alleged inferiority by the theory that the 
Odyssey was produced during the poet’s de- 
clining years, when his powers had begun to 
fail. The respective merits and character- 
istics of the two renderings are, in some 
measure, illustrated in the passage, in Book 
Second, describing the omen of ‘the two 
eagles.’’ The old version is as follows: 

** With that, two eagles from the mountain’s height 
By Jove’s command direct their rapid flight ; 
Swift they descend, with wing to wing conjoined, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. 
Above th’ assembled peers they wheel on high, 
And clang their wings, and hovering beat the sky ; 
With ardent eyes the rival train they threat, 
And shrieking loud, denounce approaching fate. 
They cuff, they tear; their cheeks and necks they rend, 
And from their plumes huge drops of blood descend : 
Then, sailing o’er the domes and towers, they fly 
Full t’ward the east, and mount into the sky. 

“The wondering rivals gaze with cares opprest, 
And chilling horrors freeze in every breast. 
Till big with knowledge of approaching woes 
The prince of augurs, Halitherses, rose : 
Prescient he viewed th’ aerial tracks, and drew 
A sure presage from every wing that flew.” 


Mr. Bryant renders the lines thus: 


“So spake Telemachus. The Thunderer, Jove, 
Sent flying from a lofty mountain - top 
Two eagles. First they floated on the wind 
Close to each other, and with wings outspread ; 
But as they came to where the murmuring crowd 
Was gathered just beneath their flight, they turned 
And clapped their heavy pinions, looking down 
With deadly omen on the heads below, 
And with their talons tore each other’s cheeks 
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And necks, and then they darted to the right 
Away through Ithaca, among the roofs, 

All who beheld the eagles were amazed, 
And wondered what event was near at hand. 
Among the rest an aged hero spake, 

Named Halitherses, Mastor’s son. He knew 
More truly than the others of his age 

To augur from the flight of birds and read 
The will of fate, and wisely thus he spake.” 


But no adequate idea of the excellence of 
the present version can be gained from single 
passages. The Odyssey abounds in narra- 
tion and in minute descriptions of manners, 
for the natural rendering of which Mr. Bry- 
ant’s unornamented and unstrained blank 
verse is admirably adapted. There are few 
who do not find it tiresome to read more 
than a dozen pages of the popular rhymed 
vergion at a sitting; but in the one before us, 
we find an inartificial charm, a certain sim- 
plicity of style, like that of a fairy-tale, which 
beguiles the reader along without any sense 
of weariness. In no other English dress do 
these strange old fables, these incredible nar- 
ratives, these realistic pictures of primitive 
manners, appear so natural or so pleasing. 
The scene, for instance, where Nestor-—- we 
wish Mr. Bryant had found some less incon- 
gruous epithet for him than ‘the Gerenian 
knight’’ — entertains Mentor and Telema- 
chus, seems travestied when described in the 
pomp of rhymed heroics; but how well suit- 
ed to it is the modest verse of our translator : 


* Thus having said, the blue-eyed Pallas moved 
With hasty pace before, and in her steps 
He followed close, until they reached the seats 
Of those assembled Pylians. Nestor there 
Sat with his sons, while his companions stood 
Around him and prepared the feast, and some 
Roasted the flesh at fires, and some transfixed 
The parts with spits. As they beheld the approach 
Of strangers, they advanced and took their hands 
And bade them sit. Pisistratus, a son 
Of Nestor, came the first of all, and took 
A hand of each, and placed them at the feast 
On the soft hides that on the ocean sand 
Were areta: ss 8 ee Ne 
+ « « « « « « Brought for their repast 
Parts of the entrails, poured for them the wine 
Into a golden goblet.” 


Unquestionably, this is the kind of poetry 
into which the Odyssey may be best render- 
ed, if it is to be rendered in poetry at all. It 
may, perhaps, admit of a doubt whether a 
prose rendering might not be still better than 
the best poetical one. 
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In his Preface, the author enters into an 
unnecessary defense of the course he has pur- 
sued in preserving the Latin names of the de- 
ities of the Greek mythology. The usage by 
which these names have been sanctioned in 
English literature is universal, and has been 
too long established to be now questioned. 
If the translator had written Zeus for Jupiter, 
Heré for Juno, Artemis for Diana, etc., he 
would have set himself up against all the 
poetical authority from Chaucer to Coleridge, 
and besides have run the risk of being unin- 
telligible to half his readers. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND BETWEEN THIS 
WorLpD AND THE Next. By Robert 
Dale Owen. New York: G. W. Carleton 
& Co. 

This work bears evidence of the utmost 
care and candor. Whatever of denunciation 
may be hurled at its author, he deserves, at 
least, to escape the charge of insincerity. 
The prefatory remarks, which occupy nearly 
one-half of the work, are dedicated to the 
Protestant clergy ; in which the earnest au- 
thor is lachrymose over the fact that Protest- 
antism has proved such a pitiable failure. 
The only ray of light that breaks in amid 
,the encircling gloom is that which emanates 
from the virgin lamp of spiritualism. The 
argument is, that every age has its specific 
spiritual needs —as well as political, indus- 
trial, and social. The crying need of this 
age Mr. Owen conceives to be direct aid 
from spiritual sources. Moreover, he con- 
tends that the Bible itself warrants the belief 
that it enters into the plan of God’s economy 
to grant such aid; and the question of fact, 
to be decided by proper evidence, is, wheth- 
er or not he is now supplying it. Mr. Owen 
believes that /7e is; and in support of this 
opinion he has carefully aggregated and clas- 
sified facts—or what he conscientiously re- 
gards as facts—and has used them as the 
stairs on which he mounts to his spiritualistic 
philosophy. In this he manifests the spirit 
of the genuine philosopher, who always en- 
tertains a reverent regard for facts, and waits 
attendance upon the same. 

Mr. Owen is of the opinion that a‘so-called 
orthodox Christianity still clings to antiqua- 
ted dogmas and perplexities of doctrine that 
can not stand before the world’s growth, and 
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hence must be subverted, sooner or later, un- 
der the increasing light of philosophical and 
scientific research; and that ¢/ey only lead 
the world’s advance who act upon this truth. 

The contest between the defenders and the 
impugners of an orthodox Christianity is be- 
coming more and more brisk and sharp. 
Controversy is the basis of the campaign. 
On the one side, religion is subjected to the 
test of reason; on the other, reason is forbid- 
den to dogmatize within the domain of faith. 
To follow either process, to the exclusion of 
the other, is both unwise and perilous. Re- 
ligion has been aptly defined as reality real- 
ized. Genuine Religion and pure Science 
were wedded at the creation, and no subse- 
quent papers of divorce have severed the tie: 
«What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.’’ Science has had no quarrel 
with religion, howbeit the world is full of 
self-elected mediators, intent on reconcilia- 
tion. The revealed word is the text of our 
being and surroundings, while science is the 
patient illustrator and expounder ; and ‘the 
more light is shed by accurate scholarship 
upon Holy Writ, and the more science is 
studied and developed, the more both will 
be found to be in harmony.’’ It would be 
well to remember that our interpretation of 
all points of revelation is not necessarily iden- 
tical with the revelation itself. Some eager 
enthusiast starts out with a pet theory; by and 
by it is confronted with an ugly, antagonistic, 
stubborn fact, that will not budge an inch. 
Instead of yielding obedience, and acting as 
the servant of fact, he insists upon being dic- 
tator, ‘silencing all adverse testimony, and 
resting upon ex parte evidence alone. With 
many ardent defenders of religious doctrine, 
if scientific facts seem to disagree with their 
preconceived ideas, so much the worse for 
the facts. This is a wrong position to accept. 
The champions of Christianity need entertain 
no anxiety concerning any new light in the 
scientific firmament. Milton, with rare good 
sense and wisdom, expresses, with all the en- 
ergy of conviction, a truth which should be 
the sheet -anchor of every honest Christian 
heart: ‘* Though all the winds of doctrine be 
let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be 
in the field, we do injuriously to doubt her 
Strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple! 
Who ever knew Truth put to the worse by a 
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free and open encounter?’’ It savors of con- 
scious weakness to be perpetually perturbed 
concerning new schemes of speculative phi- 
losophy. It will not do to cry down human 
reason—as if the mind were not as much a 
gift of God as revelation itself. The better 
judgment would say: Let reason, as well as 
faith, be sanctified ; as it is only through the 
beneficent behests of reason that the truths 
upon which faith has its foundation could 
ever be apprehended. Religious enthusiasts 
are too apt to raise the cry of infidelity 
against scientific works, written in an earnest, 
philosophic spirit, upon subjects of legitimate 
inquiry. Christianity is not insulted by such 
researches. To deny zz foto what we have 
neither seen nor investigated, is ungenerous : 
denial is the refuge of the weak. Dugald 
Stewart puts it better, when he asserts that 
‘‘unlimited skepticism is equally the child of 
imbecility and of implicit credulity.” 

We believe the time is now come when 
this doctrine of spiritual phenomena is a le- 
gitimate subject for critical scientific research. 
We would add, most emphatically, that we 
should deem it wisdom to restrict this re- 
search to the coolest, keenest, wisest, shrewd- 
est, most philosophical minds. It is an un- 
fortunate subject to intrust to the unenlight- 
ened, narrow - minded, credulous, crotchety, 
or muddy-headed. Instead of emancipating 
them from the thralldom of this ‘* muddy 
vesture of decay,’’ and carrying them quite 
beyond the cabin of the visible, it too often 
ends by incarcerating the poor souls within 
the walls of some humane institution, de- 
voted to those ‘‘of reason’s skill bereft.’’ 

The historical argument which Mr. Owen 
presents, to prove that Protestantism is a fail- 
ure, we leave to the consideration of the more 
strictly religious press of the country, simply 
premising that the position which he takes, 
in placing Protestantism and Roman Catholi- 
cism in direct antagonism, is a very question- 
able one; and, inasmuch as Protestantism 
concedes the infallibility of no mortal man— 
David not excepted — it need not distress it- 
self seriously concerning the short-comings of 
that pre-eminently human embodiment — 
Martin Luther. Mr. Owen labors heroically 
to prove the fact of the martyrdom of Serve- 
tus at the hand of Calvin, and that such an 
act betrayed more blood on the hands than 
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in the heart of the instigator at the time —a 
fact which we have never heard any Protest- 
ant attempt to deny or defend. Hence, the 
eighteen lusty pages devoted to this are 
** Love’s labor lost.’’ The author, in his un- 
steady zeal, seems not to forget the truth, 
that it is the high intellects that regard the 
simple question of right, but to effectually 
stir up a stupid populace, it is necessary to 
display the bloody shirt of some unfortunate 
victim. To beget a proper irreverence for 
Christianity, it was wisdom to fling out an il- 
luminated burlesque of sundry salient doc- 
trines from Calvin’s /ustitutes. To be brief, 
and yet explicit—in reply to Mr. Owen on 
this point—we may be permitted to quote the 
poet’s terse description of the genuine disci- 
ple, as accepted by the Protestantism of to- 
day: 

“« And while ‘ Lord, Lord!’ the pious tyrants cried, 

Who in the poor their Master crucified, 
His daily prayer, far better understood 
In acts than words, is simply doing good.” 

We have devoted thus much space to the 
consideration of the philosophical portion of 
this rare and remarkable work, which, by the 
author, is deemed the preface — a mere por- 
tico to the phenomenal edifice. But, to our 
mind, the portico is larger than the house. 
Howbeit, we had best enter and take a hasty 
stroll through invisible halls, chaperoned by 
invisible guides, 

A careful examination of the phenomenal 
portion of this work, would be calculated to 
wring from the credulous an apostrophe not 
unlike that of Hamlet to his ghostship : 

«Oh, answer me! 
Let me not burst in ignorance! but tell, 
Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements!” 

Aside from the stereotyped physical mani- 
festations of table-rapping, tremendous knock- 
ings, phosphorescent lights, spirit hands melt- 
ing away, migratory furniture moving about 
under the influence of occult agency, and the 
like, there are, also, spirits which are person- 
ally identified, apparitions showing them- 
selves spontaneously, ghosts in shining ap- 
parel, betrothed ones coming back to early 
loves, near relatives returning for the space 
of six years, and numerous other attesta- 
tions. 


Now, it has never fallen to our lot to wit- 
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ness any of these mysterious phenomena. If 
any rapping is to be done, knuckles are gen- 
erally called into requisition ; if furniture is 
to be moved, physical force is exerted ; if 
light is required, we must pay for and scratch 
our own matches, and they too often provok- 
ingly miss fire; for apparitions, our own nat- 
ural face in a glass suffices in that line; ghosts 
of past and present short -comings haunt us 
quite enough for comfort; and, as for medi- 
umistic writing, a ‘‘ pity ’tis, ’tis true,’’ that 
uninspirational foolscap, scratching pens, and 
dubious ink are all the mediums we have thus 
far been able to invoke—and that, by deposit- 
ing a reasonable guid pro guo. But far be it 
from us to affirm, that because we have failed to 
secure these subtile auxiliaries in our behalf, 
that therefore such aids are not available to 
others. Travelers from foreign shores re- 
hearse their marvelous experiences, give ac- 
count of rare and wonderful plants, strange 
organisms, mysterious animal creations, queer 
types of humanity heretofore unknown ; and 
we give credence to their statements, while 
we may have neither time nor inclination to 
see for ourselves. A friend details to us the 
sharpness and agonizing acuteness of the pain 
he is suffering—he calls it neuralgia: we are 
quite satisfied that his testimony is truthful, 
without for once desiring to test it by experi- 
ence. A peculiarly sensitive individual may 
be alive to influences which produce no effect 
whatever upon less susceptible organisms, as, 
for instance, a rap at the door may, at once, 
suggest the visitor; how, or from whence, 
comes the suggestion is quite as much a mys- 
tery to him as to any one else. Call it intui- 
tion, if you please, but this only removes the 
difficulty a little farther off. 

We will go still further: another asserts 
that he has had spiritual intercourse with de- 
parted loved ones through the agency of a 
medium. Did that medium reveal any thing 
not known before-time to the applicant? 
Were not the thoughts, memories, and hopes 
reflections from his own mind? When Swe 
denborg saw and apprehended the suffering 
and sorrow of friends that were thousands of 
miles away, who, at that very instant, were 
being burned out of house and home, did spir- 
its convey the sad tidings? That were no 
kindly revelation. Was it not, rather, that 
subtile, invisible, intangible, hitherto undis- 
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covered force, or agency, which enables del- 
icately constructed, sensitive, refined organ- 
isms to apprehend and reproduce the thoughts 
and emotions of others? Such instances 
might be multiplied, even though of compar- 
atively rare occurrence. The agency seems 
to be akin to that which we recognize by the 
name cf magnetism, or like that of electric- 
ity and gravitation. We may be compelled 
to content ourselves with its results, without 
attempting to detain it long enough to ana- 
lyze. 

To concede as facts all these mysterious 
and unexplained phenomena, is by no means 
tantamount to acknowledging the agency of 
spirits in their production. ‘To the untutored 
Africans the watch of Mungo Park was a fe- 
tich —a living spirit: did it not move and 
speak? In short, it is as unwise, weak, unsat- 
isfactory, and calamitous to misapprehend 
and pervert well-established facts, as to ig- 
nore or deny them. That there is a contact 
of the spiritual and the material, we firmly 
believe—‘‘ the Here feels the breezes of Here- 
after”? —but the soul needs no mediumistic 
windmill to set the current in motion. The 
tenderest and most sacred of all communion 
can suffer the presence and intervention of no 
incarnated earthly agency; and a revealed 
Christianity has quite as little to fear from 
sublimated Spiritualism as from materialistic 
Science. Truth is eternal, and will take care 
of itself. 


AMERICANISMS. By M. Schele de Vere, 
LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner & 
ate 


He does a service to mankind who pre- 
serves the idioms and dialects of a national- 
ity, and embalms ‘*Language (which is 
Thought’s body) ”’ thus holding up a faith- 
ful mirror of the life and the spirit of a 
people. 

The author of Americanisms, appreciating 
the fact that there is no better key to the hab- 
its and temper of a people than the study of 
its watchwords and nicknames, its choice of 
terms and phrases, has collected a sufficient 
number of these peculiarities, these idiosyn- 
crasies of speech, to furnish an idea of ‘‘the 
way we talk.’’ Words and phrases which 
are used flippantly by the masses—caught up 
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as naturally and freely as the air we breathe— 
have an especial interest to the language-ex- 
plorer. These cant phrases and idiomatic 
expressions are often descendants of a foreign 
ancestry—wanderers from other lands—that 
sail into the harbor of our modern English, 
take out naturalization papers, and are speed- 
ily accorded the full rights of citizenship. At 
the same time, many beautifully expressive 
words and phrases of our own, ‘to the man- 
ner born,’’ which have loved each other from 
their birth, fall out by the way-side, and are 
heard of no more. 

There are, we believe, but three similar 
works extant: a Vocabulary by Pickering, a 
Glossary by Elwyn, and a Dictionary by J. 
Russell Bartlett. From the last-named work 
we notice many accredited extracts in the 
present compilation. 

The task of collecting this sort of material 
must be necessarily difficult. The license of 
the press, the independent freedom of daily 
speech, and the large and increasing influx 
of immigrants to our shores—bringing their 
own vernacular with them—greatly enhance 
the difficulties attending such a work. In 
view of these obstacles, the author deserves 
great credit for the faithfulness with which 
he has performed his labor. He gives us a 
compendium of this sort of literature from 
nearly every nationality. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the book can not be said to be made 
up of ‘* Americanisms,’’ unless they are such 
by brevet. Among the most interesting and 
readable chapters is that devoted to ‘*The 
Great West.’’? The author says: 


“The Great West has impressed the stamp of its 
own life most forcibly upon the speech of its sons. 
Every thing is on such a gigantic scale there, that the 
vast proportions with which the mind becomes famil- 
iar beget unconsciously a love of hyperbole, which, 
in its turn, invites irresistibly to humor. Life is an 
unceasing fury of activity there ; hence speech, also, 
is racy with life and vigor. It is free as the air of 
heaven, and moves with the impulsive energy of in- 
dependent youth, conscious of matchless strength, and 
acknowledging no master in word or deed, It is an 
intensified, strangely impulsive language, just as the 
life’s blood of the whole West throbs with faster 
pulse, and courses with fuller vigor through the veins, 
The West has humor—golden humor, full of poetry— 
dramatizing dry facts into flesh and blood, and 
abounding in charity and good-will to all men. 
Words are as abundant as food, and expressions grow 
in force and extent alike, till they sound extravagant 
to the more economical son of the East. Speech is 
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bold, rejecting laws and rules, making one and the For mining p! rases, and the peculiar idi- 
same word answer many purposes, and utterly scout- oms indigenous to California, we notice the 
ing the euphemistic shifts of a sickly delicacy, If it author gleans largely from THE OVERLAND 
becomes vulgar—and it will became so, as the sweet- . : eae ny 

A copious, well-arranged index facilitates ref- 


est milk turns sour when the thunder rolls high — the ‘ ‘ 
vulgarism is still what J. R. Lowell so happily calls €rence, enhancing largely its value as a work 


* poetry in the egg.’” for the library. 
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